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Boy Scouts of America—Attention ! 


HILE it is not necessary for a boy to have a uniform or any special 

a Sag in order to carry out the scout program, still those who 
contemplate the purchase of scout supplies are urged to send their orders 
to National Headquarters. By doing so you will help us to extend the 








scout movement to communities where it is not yet organized. 





Boy Scout Post Cards 





A different card for each of the 
twelve Scout Laws, beautifully 
printed in four colors, price 15c 
per set postpaid, 


Boy Scouts of America. 
A Scout isCourtcous 










is polite to all,especially 
to women. children, old_. 
people, and the weak and 
helpless. He must not take 
pay for being helptual or 
courteous. 





Both sizes of these cards will eventu- 
ally be on sale by your postcard 
dealers. Ask your store for them, 
explaining that these goods are official 
and are published for the Boy Scouts 
of America by the Henry Heininger 
Co., New York City. 


BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA, 

Pomme S. SCOUT IS HELPFUL* 

tae] DE MUST DE PREPARED AT ANY 

<i TIME TO SAVE LIFE,HELP INJURED 

L498 PERSONS, AND SHARE THE HOME 
<4 DUTIES. 






BOY SCOUTS of AMEDICA. ff 
THE SCOUT LAW NUMBER TEN FP 
A SCOUT IS BRAVE. 
HE HAS THE COURAGE TO }'/f 
FACE DANGER IN SPITE OF }/f Pay 4 
FEAR AND HAS TO STAND Ere" 4g N 
UP FOR THE RIGHT AGAINST [4 
THE COAXINGS OF FRIENDS 
OR THE JEERS OR THREATS 
OF ENEMIES, AND DEFEAT 
& DOES NOT DOWN HIM. if 
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Same designs in motto cards, 
size 7x11 for wall decoration 
of scout meeting places. Price 
5c each. 
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Gut is Obedsionia 












o6ous his Parents 
M : gen master, patrol 
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If not on sale in your city, 
order from National Head- 
quarters, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


CARDS (C) NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Scout Master’s Manual 


This book is about ready. A guide 
and text book for Boy Scout leaders. 
Chapters prepared by experts cover- 
ing principles and methods of scout 
craft, the psychology of leadership, 
standardization of scout requirements, 
suggested ritual and ceremonies, and 
many programs for indoor and out- 

oor scout activities. Price, post- 
paid 





Scouts! 
Interest your boy friends in the Scout 
Movement. 
“What Scouts Do” 

A twelve-page pamphlet telling all 
about the fun that Scouts have; what 
a boy must do to become a Scoitt, and 
what is expected of him after he is 
enrolled. 

Just the thing to help you with the 
twelfth requirement of a First Class 
Scout—Enlisting a boy trained by 
himself in the requirements of a 
Tenderfoot. 


Price 3c each (in lots of 50 or more 2c each). 








Boy Scout Certificates 


A unique membership card in the Boy Scouts 
of America which you can carry in your 
pocket. Distinctive colors and letterin 
show whether you are a Tenderfoot, Secon 
Class or First Class Scout. Scout Master 


must sign your order. Price 5c each. 


Have Your Troop Flag Lettered 


When ordering troop or patrol flags, let us letter 
them for you — ao name number of 
your troop or patro! r city. Flags al- 
ready purchased may be be sew for the same 
purpose. Price for each letter or character 10c. 
Order must be signed by Scout Master. 








You Should Keep a Diary 


Don’t depend on your memory. It is not 
too late in the year to start an accurate 
record of daily happenings which may some 
day prove a valuable possession. Here is 
your chance to keep in one place all the 
facts you wish to remember. 


The Boy Scout Diary 
Specially gotten up for you. 176 pages. 
Limp cloth. Pocket size 3x4% inches. 


The average diary which is sold in the stores 
contains much material which does not inter- 
est you. The Boy Scout Diary is filled from 


’ cover to cover with just the things a Scout 


wants to know. Almost like a condensed 
edition of the Manual. 

Price: Single copies, (Cloth) 12c postpaid, 
25 copies or more 10c each, carriage prepaid, 
Special Edition, gold edges, limp leather 50c. 





Remittance in full must accompany all orders, which should be sent to: 


Boy Scouts of America 


200 Fifth Avenue 


National Headquarters 


New York City 
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NUMBER 1 


More Good News! 


BOYS’ LIFE to Help Its Helpers—Troops of Boy Scouts All Over the Country to Profit from a Great Good Turn 
Contesi—Camp Money for Camp Time—Other Prizes 


COUPLE of months ago we devoted most of this page 
to urging our readers to do a good turn for the birds, 
in helping to get them protected by a Federal law. 

Happily, the bill we asked aid for has passed the United 
States Senate, and it may be, before this is in print, it or its 
counterpart will have passed the House of Representatives. 
We congratulate our readers for the part they played. 


While we cannot claim for them that 
it was their appeal that turned the bal- 
ance in favor of the McLean bill, we 
have knowledge that what they did was 
a big help. 

That was one good turn our read- 
ers did in response to our call since the 
first of the year. Another was the way 
the Boy Scouts of America responded 
to our letter of January 25 to the scout 
masters, asking for subscriptions, as 
many as possible, before the annual 
meeting of the National Council, Feb- 
ruary 11. That was a Saturday. The 
very first letter we opened Monday 
morning contained thirty-four subscrip- 
tions from one troop! And they have 
been rolling in ever since. As a result 
we are able to give you a bigger and 
better magazine this month. 

These subscriptions, of course, are 
from the boy scouts themselves. And 
nobody gets any commission on them. 
However, Boys’ Lire believes in the 
good turn, too, and so we are going to 
start a great big Good Turn Contest, 
on March 15, that will put money in 
the treasury of boy scout troops all 
over the country. 

Camping time is coming. Every 
troop will be anxious to earn money to 


defray the expenses. Many troops will find it easier to do 
so through our Good Turn Contest than in any other way— 
earn a lot of money, too; much more than they might derive 
We only regret that some troops—some 
in very small towns—will not be able to profit by it in a sub- 
stantial way. But in communities of 5,000 or more inhab- 
itants, we are sure every live, hustling troop will be able to 
quickly earn from twenty-five to one hundred dollars, perhaps 
more. Results will depend largely upon troop “ team work.” 


from other efforts. 


Copyright, 1913, by Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 





“HURRAH!” 


THIS IS SCOUT MASTER E, R. STAYMER, 
OF GOVANSTOWN, MD., GIVING A DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF ENTHUSIASM, SCOUT MASTERS 
WHO READ THE ANNOUNCEMENT ON THIS 
PAGE PLEASE COPY. 


Leslie W. Quirk. 





-the benefit of others. 


There will not only be money for every troop, but there 
will be handsome prizes as well, both for the troops that 
make the best showing and for individual scouts; prizes that 
will mean something, too. 
blanks, instructions, etc., will be mailed to every scout master. 
And remember, the Competition starts March 15. 

The annual camp is the biggest thing in the boy scouts’ 


Full information, with entry 


year. This year, Boys’ LiFE purposes 
to make it doubly attractive, and if pos- 
sible to double the number of camps. 
From now on, through the spring and 
summer, this magazine will do every- 
thing in its power to assist in making 
these camps possible and successful. In 
addition to our plans for helping to 
finance such camps, we will publish all 
possible information on the subject of 
camping. And that we may co-operate 
in every way, We invite correspondence 
from scout masters or others having 
camping plans in charge. We are in 
position not only to publish information 
based on much experience in camping, 
but also to answer personal inquiries 
and make suggestions. There is no 
better source of information, and every 
reader is entitled to whatever assistance 
we may be able to render. We only ask 
that you write early, so our answers to 
your questions may be published for 
To facilitate our 
handling such correspondence, always 
write a separate letter, addressed to 
Boys’ LiFe. 

Other good ‘news pertains to the 
contents of coming numbers. Mr.- 
John Fleming Wilson’s story for 
April will be “ The Seat of Judg- 


ment,” and will. tell of happenings in Tad Sheldon’s 
patrol that, although unpleasant for the members, provided 
glee for the same Mickey O’Rourke who was the source of 
so much entertainment as the narrator in Mr. Wilson’s first 
boy scout story, “ Tad Sheldon, Second-Class Scout.” 
and other features give promise that the April number will 
be better even than the present one. 
contain the first of a series of top-notch baseball stories by 


This 
The May number will 

















“““ THEY'RE SIGNALING, TAD REPLIED CURTLY. 
, 


‘IT’S KID OLSEN WIGWAGGING.’ ” 


The Making of a Tenderfoot 


The Second of Three Great Scouting Stories 
By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES DAUGHERTY 


AD SHELDON sat under the old lighthouse on the bluff 
ei and stared out on the Pacific. The last run of salmon had 
gone its way up the Yaquina river, the last tourists were 
departing for the world outside, and the first school of tom-cod 
had not yet appeared. It was the lifeless period between Ore- 
gon’s summer and winter. The single thing within view that 
promised Tad the smallest excitement was a launch which was 
slowly making its way down the coast toward the whistling buoy 
at the outer edge of the bar. 

“It’s Olsen’s launch,” he thought to himself. 
he cross out over Siletz bar in such weather? 
make it into the bay. 

In confirmation of his unspoken comment on Olsen’s lack of 
sense the nor’wester piled a huge, seething sea right into the 
narrow river’s mouth. The roar of its breaking rose in the air. 
Tad stood up to see what the launch would do. 

“Both the Olsens,” he muttered aloud. “They'll have to be 
mighty careful.” Another breaker foamed out by the whistling 
buoy, and Tad realized that it would be necessary for the life- 
saving crew to go out and fetch the men in. But the crew had 
gone up the river to Toledo for a carload of supplies, and it 
would take them at least an hour and a half to get back, even if 
he telephoned. The Olsens would be in trouble inside of half an 
hour if they attempted to cross the bar. 

At this moment young Willie Robinson came along the path 
from town. Willie was a well-dressed, self-confident youth 
whose father lived “outside” in Portland, where, according 
to his son’s account, he was a very big man indeed. 

“Hello!” said Willie, brushing the sand off his white shoes. 

“Hello!” Tad answered, with the dignity befitting a scout 
leader. 

“ Say, Sheldon, when are you going to let me join the patrol? 


“But why did 
And he'll never 


2 


Mother says we’re going to stay on here for the winter, and she 
says I’m entitled to join the scouts even if you do say no.” 

Tad flushed. “Can you swim yet?” 

*Ho.” 

“Make a fire?” 

“Don’t have to.” 

“Row a boat?” 

“Look here,” Willie said defiantly. “I’ve got my manual and 
I guess my mother knows what she’s talking about when she 
says I’d make a good scout.” 

There was no answer, for Tad was watching the launch. It 
was headed inshore into the shallow bight north of the jetty—a 
fatal place for any craft. Were the Olsens crazy? Then he 
caught sight of a small speck moving to and fro above the head 
of one of the launchmen. So that was it! They were running 
in to signal. He leaped to his feet, tearing at his jacket. 

“What you doing?” Willie asked. 

“They're signaling,” Tad replied curtly. “It’s Kid Olsen 
wigwagging. Thinks the lookout is in the lighthouse. Come on. 
I must give him the danger warning.” 

They raced to the old lighthouse door and Tad took the 
winding iron steps two at a time, Willie panting behind him. 
Once on the gallery that ran around the top Tad found he was 
still unable to make out the signals and called down to Robinson 
to bring up the big,telescope that always lay in a rack below. 

With this poised and directed toward the launch he could 
plainly see Kid Olsen and his father. The kid was wigwagging 
swiftly. The patrol leader read the letters: 

“ M-o-t-h-e-r s-i-c-k. S-e-n-d d-o-c-t-o-r. S-e-n-d d-o-c-t-o-r.” 

Tad caught the meaning of this, seemed even to catch the 
strained expressions of the two faces turned toward their soli- 
tary hope. He waved back that he understood, gave a danger 
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warning and saw the launch slowly head round out of the bight 
and for the whistling buoy. To Willie he explained curtly, “It’s 
old man Olsen and the kid from the Siletz. Old lady Olsen is 
sick and they’ve come down for Doc Carter. They'll anchor 
out by the whistler.” 

“Can’t they come in?” 

“No. Too rough. The life-savers will look out after ’em. 
Now I must get busy.” 

“What you going to do?” 

“Get my men together and hunt up Doc Carter and tell him 
to get up to the Siletz. I'll bet Mrs. Olsen is mighty sick or 
they'd have come down by the beach and never risked it by sea 
such weather as this.” 

“Why didn’t they come by the beach?” 

“It would have taken ’em all day, and that launch can make 
the thirty miles down from the other bay in two hours,” Tad 
responded, dropping down the stairs. “And they expected to 
take Doc back with thém, I guess.” 

The two boys raced along the bluff towards town, casting oc- 
casional glances back at the bar. The launch rose and fell far 
out, a mere speck. 

“ They’ve anchored all right,” Tad panted. 
“Must send word to the crew at Toledo.” 

' “T’ll go and telephone to Toledo,” Willie 
volunteered. 

For one instant the patrol leader hesi- 
tated. Then he said grudgingly, “ All right, 
kid. I'll hunt up Doc Carter and the boys.” 

Fifteen minutes later Willie ran up to 
Tad as he stood alone in front of the post- 
office. “I ‘phoned all right,’ he said. 
“Where are the scouts?” 

“There isn’t one in town—all gone to 
Yaquina fishing in Norman’s skiff,’ was the 
disgusted answer. 

“Find the doctor?” 

“He’s over at Nye Beach. 
put the thing through alone.” 
“Let me go with you.” 

“You don’t belong,” Tad returned, not 
unkindly. “What would you do? I’ve got 
to get Doc and see when he can go and then 
look after the launch and everything.” 

“Well,” said Willie, “let me stay with 
you, anyway.” 

It was an hour before they found their 
man, and it was getting late in the afternoon, 
with a heavy fog rolling in from sea. The 
physician listened while Tad told his story. 

“Yes,” he said, “ Mrs. Olsen’s pretty sick, 
1 reckon. Heart trouble. But I don’t know 
where they live since they moved up the 
Siletz to their new place. Can’t go to-night, 
Tad. -Couldn’t make that thirty-odd miles in 
the dark.” 

“But she might die!” 

Dr. Carter, tall, angular and bronzed, 
stared down at the flushed faces of the two 
boys and shook his head. “I'll go first thing 
in the morning.” 

Tad refused to be satisfied. “It took 
both of ’em to bring the launch down, Doc. 
That means the old lady is all alone. If 
you'll go right away I'll go with you and 
pack your things and cook your supper, too.” 

“But we can’t find the place, Sheldon, 
and nobody could drive a team up the coast 
to-night, anyway. Do you expect me to 
tramp the whole distance?” 

“I wigwagged the kid 
you'd go.” 

There was a silence and Willie Robinson 
put in, “T’ll go, too.” 

Tad quenched his impulse to scorn this 
offer, for he felt that he was fighting a los- 
ing battle and needed all possible assistance. 
He knew the force of the doctor’s arguments 
and how often this same doctor had risked 
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his life cheerfully on errands of mercy. The Siletz at night! 
No one had ever dared that! And yet—— 

He kicked at a pebble and said in a low voice, “I suppose I'll 
have to go alone. Old lady has nobody with her. It’s my duty.” 

“Tl go with you,” said Robinson calmly. 

Dr. Carter surrendered. “All right. Now, Tad, I want my 
other medicine case from the office, and tell Fogarty to send a 
team over to take us as far as the Cape lighthouse. We'll trudge 
the rest of it. Maybe we can make Sijota’s by daylight, and then 
go on in to Olsen’s in the morning. Now hurry!” 

They reached the height on which Cape Foulweather light 
stands just at dark. The driver refused to go a foot farther. 
“First storm of the season,” he growled, pointing to the trees 
blowing overhead and to the surf boiling at the cliff’s foot. 
“You'd oughtn’t to ha’ come, Doc. You'll never get there. Ye 
might make Chatterton’s, but even that would be a tough tramp— 
and these kids with you, too!” 

“Robinson can go back with you,” Tad said curtly. 

There was stubbornness in every tone of Robinson’s voice as 
he said, “I’m going along. I said I would.” 

“T don’t think your mother would like it; 


said the doctor. 


“HE AWCKE TO FIND TAD BUSY OVER BREAKFAST ” 
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““WHEN THE BRANCH WAS ALMOST IN HIS GRASP THEY WERE 
SUCKED BACK ” 


I ran in and told her I was 


,” 


“T guess my mother’s game. 
going with Sheldon and she said ‘yes. 

“You'd best go back,” Doctor Carter insisted, glancing at 
the neat white shoes and soft hands of the lad. “ This is a hard 
trip for any one.” 

Then Willie Robinson proved that he was learning things. 
Without a word he looked to the patrol leader for orders. Tad 
understood the silent offer of implicit obedience and rose to the 
occasion magnificently. 

“Come along!” he said, and Doctor Carter offered no argu- 
ment against it, but led the way through the mud and morass 
that intervened between them and the next stretch of good road. 

For two long hours they traversed a dimly lit trail that skirted 
the bluff and finally let them down on the shale of the beach. 
Here Doctor Carter looked over his two attendants and said 
dryly. “Tad, there’s supper in that small pack-sack of mine if 
you can make a fire with wet drift-wood.” 

Before the doctor’s astonished eyes (he was a trained woods- 
man himself) Tad prepared a temporary camp in the lee of a 
big stump, made a good fire, broiled some bacon on a stick and 
brewed coffee in an old tin can. 

“We've come eight miles over a hard road,” the doctor said 
when they had finished. “As we have twenty-two miles to cover 
before daybreak we'd better get an hour’s sleep, boys. Build up 
the fire, Tad, and set some sort of alarm to waken us.” 

Both boys foraged more wood and Tad carefully adjusted the 
end of a long branch between two good-sized logs and built an- 
other fire about its butt so that when it charred through the 
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branch would fall across them. Then the three of 
them laid themselves down in the lee of the blaze. 
The doctor and Sheldon were almost instantly asleep. 

To young Robinson the novelty, excitement and 
horror of the moment were too much to allow him 
to close his eyes. He had never slept out of doors 
before, nor been miles from home in the darkness, nor 
eaten broiled bacon at an open fire, with only coffee 
for sauce. And the immense tumult of the sea break- 
ing along the sharp reefs and rushing hissing up the 
beach in the darkness would have scared any one not 
familiar with such scenes. But at last the branch 
burned through and the sleepers awoke. 

The rest of this long night was always to remain 
in young Robinson’s memory as an almost endless 
period of traveling over great boulders, of fording 
swift streams that rushed darkly into the sea, of 
scrambling over piles of moving driftwood, with the 
surf flashing for his feet, of hovering in the lee of 
enormous rocks until Doctor Carter’s voice assured 
him that it was an opportunity to race round them 
before the next wave drove up against them. Then 
there was that glorious moment when they finally 
emerged for a little while on some great height, and 
there blew on his streaming face a wondrous stiff 
wind, the fresh, scentless, strong gale that only blows 
in the upper air, and the world spread limitless and 
mysteriously below him, filled with tremendous adven- 
ture, and, possibly death itself! 

Depot bay, an enormous well carved in the edge 
of the cliffs, with only a narrow entrance to the sea, 
marked the last and most dreadful peril. He knew 
that even Doctor Carter did not feel safe until they 
had rushed across its stony floor, knee deep in foamy 
water, and with the terrific bellow of the sea sound- 
ing in their ears. Then came the: last stretch of their 
journey to the mouth of the Siletz river, the long, low 
house of the Sijotas on the sand dunes, with the 
smoke blowing from its chimneys into the gray sky 
of the dawn, and breakfast at last of salmon steaks 
fried in seal-oil. 

Here Tad found out that the Olsens’ claim lay 
twelve miles up the river and then three miles up 
Skunk creek. Sijota, the elder, loaned them his skiff, 
but shook his head as they embarked in it and put 
out into the strong current, whitened by the rising 
gale. Here Robinson noticed that Dr. Carter deferred 
to Sheldon’s boatmanship and learned that handling 
a skiff in rushing water is an art. He resolved to 
study rowing himself. 

At noon they reached the mouth of Skunk creek, marked, as 
Tad pointed out, by a crooked alder and a fallen log for a 
bridge, cached the skiff and proceeded slowly up the raw trail 
that entered the cafion where Olsen had built his cabin. By this 
time the wind had changed into the southeast and Doctor Carter 
was incessantly staring upward at the rocking tree-tops. Robin- 
son understood that such storms felled trees and tore off heavy 
branches that menaced life and limb of travelers. But at last 
they entered the little clearing and saw their goal, a small house 
built of logs set upright in the ground and roofed with shakes. 

They stopped in the doorway and listened a moment. There 
was no sound. Doctor Carter stepped in, leaving Tad and Rob- 
inson to wait. Willie was accustomed to the comforts of town, 
and the interior of the rude cabin struck a chill to his heart. He 
could not understand how people managed to exist in a room 
lit by a single small window and heated only by a small sheet- 
iron stove. But Tad seemed to take it all as a matter of course, 
and set himself to build a fire as soon as the doctor reported 
that Mrs. Olsen was still living. 

The stove red hot, water on in the dish-pan and the contents 
of the larder examined, sorted and collected, Tad and Willie 
ventured to peer in at the door of the lean-to that served as a 
bedroom. They saw the old woman propped up on the pillows, 
very silent, with closed eyes. The doctor was holding her wrist 
in his lean fingers, careless of the fact that his hat was still drip- 
ping on his head, his clothes covered with mire, his boots slowly 
leaking water. He merely nodded to Tad and later muttered, 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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Under the Spot-Light 


N this page last month we discussed advertising. To 

some of our friends, particularly the grown-ups, 

it perhaps seemed we were getting away from our field. 

It was even suggested to us that we might be “ shooting 
over the heads ” of our readers. But just hold on! 

No, we are not going to try to explain. We are sim- 
ply going to say something more along the same line. 
Not to rub it in, exactly, but because of the value of 
repetition, not only in advertising, but in talks of this 
kind. You may have found it difficult to see the con- 
nection between King Solomon past or present, the man 
who advertises—in the conventional way-—and yourself. 
So now we will give you another example. 

Take the boy scout. What is his badge for? He can 
tell what it signifies, but what is it for? What is his uni- 
form for? What is the reason for the whole great organi- 
zation to which he belongs? These are interesting ques- 
tions, are they not? Well let us see about the answers. 
Not the conventional, every-day answers, but something 
from a different angle. 


HE boy scout’s badge is advertising, nothing else. 
His uniform is advertising. This badge and uni- 

form cry out to everybody, “ Here is a boy scout, a fel- 
low who is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, court- 
eous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, and 
reverent. He has promised on his honor to do his best to 
do his duty to God and his country, and to obey his scout 
law; to help other people at all times; to keep himself 
physically strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.” 
That puts it squarely up to the boy scout, doesn’t it? 
He is under the brightest kind of a spot-light. He is in 
exactly the same position as the man.who advertises 
broadcast the reliability of his business. More is ex- 
pected of him than of an ordinary boy. He has got to 
make good. Isn’t it reasonable to expect that he has to 
be sure of himself before he puts on that badge and uni- 
form? Isn’t it plain that they are a constant reminder 
to him, not only that he has given his promise to adhere 
to certain principles, but that other people expect him to? 
Have you ever thought of advertising in that light? 
Many people never do. Some in their fancied wisdom 
will say that this or that thing is bound to be of inferior 
value “ because it is advertised so much.” They under- 
stand advertising as the means of promoting something 
that merit alone cannot promote. That is a very unfor- 
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tunate attitude to adopt. It is the attitude that suspects 
the smile, that doubts the friendly word, that rejects a 
courtesy. An attitude that never gets you anywhere but 
in the dumps. Far better get taken in a few times by 
fake advertisers. And, happily, most of us do! 

There is one mighty comfortable thing about the man 
who advertises, no matter in what way, whether on a bill- 
board, in a magazine, or simply by the way he wears his 
hat. He comes out in the open and declares himself. 
There isn’t any doubt about him—the more he adver- 
tises the more you know about him. And the more he 
lives up to your expectations the stronger he impresses 
you. One satisfactory characteristic he has is the fact 
that he lets the world know what kind of an Indian he is. 
And that brings us back once more to the personal equa- 
tion, which tells us he is a good Indian—and consequently 
the advertising or personal publicity he indulges in is 
good, both for him and for everybody else. 


UPPOSE you just try a little advertising campaign 
on yourself, you who read this page. The very 
first thing it will do for you will be of inestimable value. 
For first of all you will have to win your own confidence 
in yourself, just as a business man must first make ab- 
solutely sure he has a good article of merchandise, some- 
thing that will give value received, before he undertakes 
to advertise it. 

Applying advertising principles to yourself will help 
you to get on with other people, to be understood by 
them as well as to understand them. It will give you 
pride in your undertakings, confidence, a good address, 
and a more attractive personality. It will teach you to 
always make a good impression, to present your best 
side, to be convincing, to play fair, to be original, bright, 
interesting; never dull, never contrary or independent, 
or in any ‘way disdainful of the opinions of others. It 
will keep you on your good behavior, keep you de- 
termined to make friends, and hold them; the more 
friends the better, the better friends the better. It will 
teach you not to say anything nor do anything you can- 
not back up and make good on. In conventional adver- 
tising, mistakes of this kind are very disastrous, as you 
can well understand. In your own case, you doubtless 
can explain mistakes or make apologies, but in adver- 
tising, mistakes cannot be rectified, for there never is any 
chance to explain or apologize; the person who dislikes 
the first advertisement will not read the second. You 
see, the advertiser is in somewhat the same position as 
you would be in if you were to call up a stranger on the 
telephone who might listen to you but would not answer. 


OOK at some advertisement in this magazine, and 
remember that back of that advertisement there is 
at least one man who is trying to talk to you; you can 
shut him up by simply turning over the page. Think 
hard to understand all you can concerning that man’s 
attitude toward you. Then try your hand at maintain- 
ing that same attitude toward other people; with this 
exception, that you are to promote yourself in their good 
graces instead of some article or service. 
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. “AT DAYBREAK I FOUND MYSELF AT THE FOOT OF THE COTEAU HILLS . 


| Sam Brown's Ride 








FIFTEEN MILES OFF COURSE” 


to Save Saint Paul 


By LUDVIG S. DALE 


ILLUSTRATED BY NoRMAN P. RocKWELL 


66 7 T it is nothing to talk about. 
| I did my duty as I saw it, 
that is all.” 

The speaker was Samuel J. 
Brown, of Browns‘Valley, Minn. 
He was seated at his desk in his 
“ office-den,” as he calls it, when 
I entered. He did not rise to 
greet me. He couldn’t. Mr. 
Brown has been a cripple for 
nearly half a century, unable to 
walk about or even stand erect 
without a crutch or a cane. His 
greeting was hearty, neverthe- 
less. He gave me a big, brawny 
hand, beamed like a_ happy 
school boy, and tried to lead me 
into conversation about other 
things beside himself. But I 
would not be put off, for Sam 
Brown is a hero. y 

He gave everything—health, a bright and promising future, 
all the strength of youth, in the performance of his duty. On 
April 19, 1866, he had the buoyancy of spirit, the joy of life that 
goes with every healthy, happy youth of twenty-one. The next 
day he was a physical wreck, unable to help himself, doomed 
to end his days in an invalid’s chair. 

How did it happen? Some of you have heard about it, 
perhaps, but for the benefit of those who have not, I asked 
him to tell it in his own words. Look you: 

“On the afternoon of April 19, 1866, while inspector of 
scouts and acting military agent in the region of Fort Wads- 
worth, Dakota Territory, I received information that led me 
to believe there was imminent danger of an Indian raid. That 
was all Sioux territory, and as the Northwestern Indian Wars 
and the Custer massacre came ten years later you will under- 
stand the seriousness of any such report. News was brought 
in to the effect that fresh pony tracks of a large party of 











SAM BROWN AT IQ 


Taken When Appointed a Govern- 
ment Scout 


Indians had been discovered ‘where they cut bows, (now 
Jamestown, N. D.) and that the tracks led in the direction of 
the Minnesota frontier. 

“T immediately told the commanding officer at the fort the 
news, and being under strict instructions to keep all scouts 
informed, I hurriedly drew on my buffalo-skin suit—jacket, 
leggings, and moccasins—buckled on my revolver, bridled and 
saddled my horse, always kept ready for such emergencies, and 
mounting started off on a brisk gallop for the Elm River scout- 
ing station, about sixty miles to the west. 

“T left about sundown, and before I had gone far, darkness 
was upon me. The country was a wild, level plain, almost 
trackless. I tried to follow an old trail which led to the Cotton- 
wood Grove on the James and could not, but as I had been over 
the route before I succeeded in making my way, and on account 
of the darkness I felt safe from ambush. 

“The gait was terrific, both for the horse and for me, but 
I dared not slacken the pace, except when fording the James, 
or pulling up the horse for a moment to enable it to catch its 
breath. 

“ About midnight I reached my destination, having made the 
distance of sixty miles in about five hours. Entering the camp 
and going direct to the chief’s lodge, I dismounted and pro- 
ceeded to tie the horse to a wagon near by, when Joseph 
Rouillard, chief of scouts, who had been lying under it watch- 
ing me, rose up and called out, ‘Hello, Sam! What’s up?’ I 
quickly explained matters, speaking as clearly and concisely as 
possible. 

“ Imagine my surprise and mortification when Rouillard told 
me that there was no longer any danger of a raid; that the 
Indians, who had been sent north as peace messengers, had 
just passed by on their way back to the Cottonwood Grove 
on the James, and that they had assured him peace had been 
made. 

“ Previous to my departure, I had ordered a letter despatched 
to the commanding officer at St. Paul, informing him of what 
I supposed was an invasion on the part of the Indians. I 
deemed it my duty to return at once and intercept that letter 
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if possible, in order not to create unnecessary alarm in St. Paul, 
and throughout western Minnesota. ‘ 

“It would be foolhardy to cross the prairies by day, especially 
alone, owing to the danger of being waylaid by prowling 
Indians. So after securing Rouillard’s Indian pony, recom- 
mended as ‘tough and game,’ I dashed away into the night. 

“There was no moon. The North Star, which had twinkled 
through the clouds and had guided and comforted me on the 
way over, was now completely hidden -behind heavy clouds, 
and I was left with no guide except occasional faint flashes 
of lightning in the west. At a breakneck pace my pony and 
I flew along over the James River flat, as level as a barn floor, 
and free from wolf holes or gopher knolls, and soon I reached 
‘the old hay meadow,’ a lake about half way between the 
James and the fort. 

“ Now the flashes of lightning were so blinding and the peals 
of thunder so deafening that I made up my mind to stop and 
crawl in among the tall reeds and rushes which skirted the 
lake, and wait there for the rain to pass by. : 

“TI was about to alight when the thought all of a sudden 
struck me that some Indian party might already have taken 
refuge there, and acting upon the maxim that ‘discretion is 
the better part of valor,’ I rode on. 
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course. The wind had shifted from west to northwest, and 
I had changed direction correspondingly. I dreaded to face 
that wind, but I had no choice, so kept going. At first my pony 
lagged and needed considerable urging, but after a while it 
seemed to realize that it was headed for the only hope for 
safety, and pricking up its ears it took the ‘dog trot’ and kept it. 

“IT was now shivering with cold and had well-nigh lost all 
hope. I gave the pony the reins, allowing it to jog along at 
its own gait and pick its own way. My recollection of the last 
stretch of road is not very clear. It seemed a jumble of frozen 
creeks, lakes, marshes and swamps, snow, wind and chills. 

“ At last I reached the agency, about 8 o’clock on the morning 
of April 2oth, having traveled approximately 150 miles during 
the night. The pony took me straight to the agency building. 
Outside the stockade I dismounted, or rather rolled off the pony 
and fell in a heap on the ground, bereft of the use of my legs. 

“Gathering myself up by the aid of, the pony’s forelegs and 
mane, I unbuckled the girth, took off the saddle and let the 
animal go. As it struck out for the stable near by I staggered 
toward the stockade gate and fell headlong through it. I got 
up and managed after a bit to tumble against the door of the 
house and burst it open. 





“But in a few minutes the storm 
was upon me. It nearly unhorsed me. 
Then came the rain, piercing, terrific. 
This was followed by sleet, hail, and 
snow, and before I realized it I was in 
the midst of a genuine Dakota blizzard. 

“Death stared me in the face. The 
terrible roar of the storm, the inky 
blackness of the night, and the thought 
of becoming lost or frozen or waylaid 
and scalped, and be given a sepulcher 
such as the wolves give—all combined 
to terrify me. But in spite of it all, | 
managed to keep the wind to my back 
and pushed on, or, more correctly, the 
wind kept to my back and pushed me 
on. 

“Of course no landmarks could be 
seen, but I knew, or thought I knew, 
that the range of hills known as the 
Coteau des Prairie was before me across 
my way, and that I needed only to be 
guided by the wind to reach it. Once 
among the hills I knew I could find 
shelter in one of the numerous wooded 
ravines or coulees there. 

“Very soon my clothes began to 
freeze, and notwithstanding that they 
were thick and kept my skin dry, I was 
decidedly uncomfortable. 

“My pony was truly ‘tough and 
game.’ It galloped on in the midst of 
the driving rain, sleet, hail and snow, 
through slush and mud, and across 
swollen streams. Sometimes the noble 
little animal would slip and slide on 
frozen and icy places, or break through 
soft ice and dump me into the water. 
Twice I was thus thrown, but fortunate- 
ly my hair lariat, one end of which was 
fastened to the bridle bit and the other 
tucked under my belt, prevented the 
pony from getting away. 

“At about daybreak I found myself 
at the foot of the Coteau hills—the 
western slope—which I ascended. On 
reaching the top I found that the storm 
had not abated; the wind blew more 
furiously than ever, and the cold was 
more intense, but the snow was lighter 
and the air much clearer. 

“Landmarks could be seen. About 
five miles away I discovered Hawks 
Nest and Buzzards Roost. I found 
that I was about twenty-five miles 
southwest of the fort—fifteen miles off 














“I SENT FOR THE COMMANDING OFFICER ” 
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MR. BROWN’S HOME, THE FIRST LOG CABIN BUILT WEST OF THE 
CHIPPEWA RIVER IN MINNESOTA, AND THEN A TRADING POST 


“No one was there. I crawled in and up to a bedtick in 
a corner of the room, where I lay for hours, until late in the 
afternoon, in a state of stupor and semi-consciousness. .Then 
I struggled to my feet again and walked slowly to the lodge of 
Francois Vasseur, an old French trapper, frontiersman and 
scout, about a quarter of a mile toward the fort. 

“TI sent for the commanding officer, Lieut. James E. Cochrane, 
of the Independent Battalion, Minnesota Cavalry, who immedi- 
ately came to see me. I told him briefly about my trip, and 
asked to be relieved from further duty, as I was no longer fit 
for service. He promised to send a courier to Fort Abercrombie 
at once to correct the report which I had ordered despatched. 

“That night took my health, my youth, my strength—every- 
thing. My eyes became deranged, the muscles of my back and 
my legs became paralyzed, so I could not walk, and generally 
my constitution received such a shock that I never recovered 
from it. Three doctors attended me. Two of them gave me 
up, but the third, Dr. Wilcox, the family physician, undertook 
to treat me and succeeded in greatly improving my condition.” 

Such was the story, he told me. It was plain, simple, straight- 
forward. Though he spoke lightly of it, it was plain that to 
the last he kept in mind his duty, remembered the pony, thought 
of those that might be made nervous by the despatch he had 
ordered sent. 

And he told his tale of the night that robbed him of all 
he had, quietly and without bitterness. Only when he got to 





MR. BROWN AS HE IS TO-DAY; FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE 
HOUSE SHOWN AT THE TOP OF THIS PAGE 
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some particularly exciting part of it would he move his arms 
or his head. Then his eyes would blaze behind the double 
spectacles and under the heavy, bushy brow. At such moments 
he seemed young again. He lived through it all—that terrible 
night with its awful memories. He would close his mouth 
with something akin to that grim determination with which 
he must have closed it when he realized he was in a fight to a 
finish against the elements, and his arms would unconsciously 
go through the motions he must have used in urging the pony 
onward. But in a few moments he would resume the narrative 
in his quiet, kindly manner. The grim aspect of it—that he 
had made the terrible ride and had lost his health all in vain— 
that he passed over lightly, as a part of the game of life. 

Slowly the mellow light of the autumn afternoon waned. 
It became difficult to distinguish the features of the famous 
Brown ancestors, whose pictures adorned the walls, or the few 
articles of furniture that the room contained. Evening was 
coming outside. And evening has come to Mr. Brown, with 
his father and mother, his beloved wife, a son and a daughter 
gone. But it is an evening made beautiful by a mind which 
cherishes dearly every pleasant memory, a hand always willing 
to help and a heart that is ever young and filled with hope and 
faith and peace. 

“Why, haven’t I a good many reasons to be happy?” he said 
to me. “Each day brings me new light and new energy. I am 
able to read, write and study. People are very kind to me. I 
may be in the evening of life, but after all I find the evening 
pretty pleasant, with books and friends and memories. Really,” 
he concluded, with a twinkle in his eye, “I think every man 
ought to be happy if he doesn’t get any more bills than he can 
pay.” 

That gives you a good idea of Mr. Brown. He discounts his 
heroism, puts away the ills and sorrows of life, and dwells upon 
the pleasant side of things. To spend an hour with him is an 
inspiration, to hear him talk in his own kindly and big-hearted 
way about men and affairs is an experience never to be forgot- 
ten. 

He smiled when I came; he smiled when I went. He wished 
me Godspeed on my way; told me to come again. Whether or 
not I shall meet him again here, I shall always remember him, 
and honor him, as every true man and citizen ought to remem- 
ber and ought to honor such a man and such a citizen. 


Military Burden of the United States* 


The army, navy, and pension bill of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, was as follows: 
Percentage of total 


Expended for Amount expenditures 

OI ols Can ck css wadhscwwsecxe st $162,357, 101 24.8 
RA RES eps ae ae a 120,728,786 18.5 
MU IE, BONE oo 32 dren's icc ewene 283,085,887 43-3 
Oe eR Pe 157,980,575 24.1 
Total war expenditures.......... 441,066,462 67.4 
All civil purposes............0.. 213,071,530 32.6 

BRE a a Seer eae $654,137,9008 100.0 


It will be seen that over two-thirds of the expenditures by the 
national government are for obligations incurred in past wars 
and preparation for future wars. Just think what could be done 
with the vast sum expended annually in preparation for war. 

The annual expenditures of the United States for the army 
and navy [not including war pensions] is, in round numbers, 
$300,000,000. To comprehend the magnitude of this vast sum and 
the appalling waste and loss to the people which it represents, 
it is only necessary to consider some of the services it would give 
if diverted from the channels of militarism and employed in the 
arts of peace and civil life. 





* This article is reprinted from the 1913 Wisconsin Memorial Day An- 
nual and is adapted from a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ The Drain of Armaments,” 
which may be secured on application to World Peace Foundation, Boston. 
Another recent publication dealing effectively with this topic is “‘ The Waste 
of War,” by David Starr —-. for which application should be made to 
Maryland Peace Society, Baltimore. 














WHEN “SILVER KING” TRIED TO CLIMB INTO THE LAUNCH 


The Capture of “Silver King’’’ 


By PAUL J. RAINEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


O* Saturday, July 30, at three o’clock in 

the morning, in one of the small bays 
of Ellesmereland, about the seventy-seventh 
parallel, we sighted a large bear on the ice, 
a mile or two ahead. He stood on the very 
edge of an enormous pan of ice, which ex- 
tended some two miles. back to the shore. 
The lofty mountains of the mainland, fur- 
rowed with enormous glaciers, made a 
beautiful background, and the cold mid- 
night sun, together with the arctic calm, 
completed a picture that any man would 
remember to his dying day. 

The bear stood with his long neck thrust 
well forward, trying to get our scent. 
Probably he had never seen man before. 
We headed almost straight for him, and 
when the ship hit the ice a hundred yards 
to his left, he took to the water like a duck. 

One of the most remarkable things about 
a polar bear is his cleverness in diving 
from pan ice. The most difficult dive for 
an expert swimmer to make is from some- 
thing almost at a level with the water. 
The bear makes a more beautiful dive than 
I have ever seen made by a human swim- 
mer, and when he glides into the water 


* From the Zoological Society Bulletin, No. 43, 
wigs by courtesy of the New York Zoological 


he leaves hardly a ripple behind him. They 
cannot stay under water very long, how- 
ever, as we found when pursuing them 
with the launches. 

We quickly decided to take that bear 
alive, and after cutting him off from the 
ice we lowered our launch and started in 
pursuit. Although these bears are able to 
stay in the water for hours, they are not 
very fast swimmers; and we very easily 
overtook our quarry. When we ran close 
up to him, he turned to fight; and then we 
threw a rope lasso over his head, took a 
turn on a cleat and started to tow him to 
the ship. His struggles were something 
terrific, and in a moment he had thrown 
the rope off his neck and was free. Re- 
coiling our rope, we threw it and caught 
him again, and again he fought his way 
out of the noose to freedom. This was re- 
peated many times. He rarely stayed in 
the rope for more than three or four min- 
utes at a time, as the noose would slip over 
his small head very easily, when we would 
be compelled to go back and start all over 
again. 

Finally, however, the rope held, and we 
succeeded in getting the bear to the ship, 
when our men swung out the large crane 
or derrick, operated by a powerful steam 
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winch, to hoist him aboard. When we 
passed the rope to the-hands on deck they 
were compelled to hold the animal very 
tightly to keep him from climbing into the 
launch. Presently it seemed to me that the 
bear was choking, and I ordered the rope 
loosened at once. Too late! His eyes 
were glassy, and he was stone dead. 

This unfortunate experience taught me 
something, however, in the art of catching 
large bears, and I decided to use different 
tactics the next time. The first mistake 
we made was in getting the rope squarely 
around the neck of .the animal, so I de- 
cided that the next bear we roped I would 
leave the noose slack until we had gotten 
his forelegs through it, when we could 
hoist him on board and lower him into the 
hold without any danger of choking him. 

On Thursday, August 4, we sighted a 
large bear, that the Eskimos took to be a 
female, but which proved to be the large 
male bear now in the Zoological Park, 
swimming among the small broken pans. 
We lowered the launch and started after 
him. We had considerable difficulty in 
getting close to him, as he would gain on 
us very rapidly whenever he crossed over 
a pan which we were compelled to go 
around. Finally, however, we succeeded in 














“ PROBABLY HE HAD NEVER SEEN MAN BEFORE” 


cutting him off by running between him 
and the pan for which he was making. 
Just then a very laughable thing happened. 
Captain Bartlett, who was steering the 
launch, was sitting on one side, at the 
wheel. When the bear saw that he was cut 
off from the pan, he dove, and we thought 
he would come up at the other side of the 
boat. This, however, was not in his mind, 
and he came up directly alongside, and 
smashed the boat a terrible blow just about 
a foot under Captain Bartlett. Bartlett 
gave one wild jump across the boat, not 
even taking time to change his sitting posi- 
tion, and landed very neatly on the seat 
of the other side. 

The bear seemed to have an idea of get- 
ting into the launch, and we had to punch 
him away with the boat-hook. Finally we 
succeeded in roping him, and this time I 
took good care to leave the rope slack un- 
til he had put his forelegs through it, when 
I took a turn with our end of the rope 
around a cleat just as the bear was busy 
climbing out on the ice. In the excitement, 
we had neglected to reverse the engine, and 
when he went out on the ice he very nearly 
took the launch with him. To have a goo 
or 1000 pound bear fastened to your launch 
and dragging you out on the ice, under a 
full head of steam, is not a very pleasant 
position to be in. At this time the bear 
could very easily have gotten into the 
launch ! . 

Finally, however, we succeeded in slack- 
ing away the rope, got the engine going 
astern, and gradually started to drag the 
animal into the water. It was a wonderful! 
sight to see this enormous brute with a 
strong rope just behind his fore-shoulders. 
He would rear on his hind legs, bite at the 
rope and jump up and down; but we stead- 
ily and surely dragged him toward the 
edge. Finally, seeing that the inevitable 
was coming, with a vicious growl he 
plunged into the water and started for us. 


We did not have much difficulty in keep- 
ing him out, except when we were turning 
the launch around and getting it going 
ahead toward the ship, half a mile distant. 
The way he churned the water, and twisted 
and surged was really thrilling, but he had 
left the ice-pans forever. 

We signaled the ship to move into open 
water, as we needed plenty of sea room in 
which to handle our bear, having had all 
the experience we wanted in the broken 
ice. 

After we had gotten some 200 or 300 
yards away from*the pan-ice, the big brute 
succeeded in getting out of the rope, and I 
was compelled to rope him again. This 
time he would not keep his head high 
enough out of the water to enable me to 
get the rope over him, so we were com- 
pelled to run up close, and hang the noose 
on the end of the boat-hook. By dropping 
the noose over his head and carefully al- 
lowing it to stay slack until he had gotten 
one or both legs through, we at last suc- 
ceeded in getting him fast once more, and 
started to the ship, but not, however, be- 
fore he had made one or two unsuccessful 
attempts to climb into the launch. The 
placing of the noose over his head with 
the boat-hook had its disadvantages, and 
was rather dangerous, because we were 
compelled to go very close to the bear. 

We towed him to the ship, swung out the 
crane, fastened the hook onto the rope and, 
in the twinkling of an eye, Mr. Green, the 
mate, had hoisted him high into the air and 
swung him over the ship’s deck. This 
caused a wild stampede among the Eski- 
mos, who were perfectly familiar with 
the strength and power of a full-grown 
male polar bear. Willing hands were at 
the swinging tackle of the derrick, how- 
ever, and in another moment we had the 
roaring, raging monster over the hatch of 
No. 1 hold. As soon as he had been gent- 
ly lowered down, all hands made a wild 
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rush for the hatch to have a look at our 
pet. 

Weifound him surprisingly cool, merely 
sitting on his haunches, growling, and mak- 
ing the champing noise peculiar to bears 
when angry. The rope was still around 
him, but no weight being on it the noose 
was quite loose, and as soon as he moved 
around it fell off. 

The next day, to my surprise, our cap- 
tive ate small pieces of bread and meat that 
were thrown down to him. Then the 
question arose, How shall we get him into 
the cage? 

After starving our bear for four or five 
days, we placed a fine, juicy piece of wal- 
rus meat and a tub of fresh water inside 
the cage, and lowered it down to the bear. 
He started directly in, but the sailor who 
was working the trap-door let it drop too 
soon, and the bear held it up with his back 
while he backed out. 

This episode seemed to make the bear 
very angry, for he jumped upon the top 
of the cage, and found that he could just 
put his head and forepaws over the edge 
of the hatch and onto the deck! 

Again there was a wild stampede of 
Eskimos, sailors, and dogs; for it looked 
as if he surely would be up on the deck 
in an instant. In the excitement, Michael, 
the wheelman, left the wheel, and for a 
moment everything was in a state border- 
ing on panic. 

At this point one of the sailors did a 
very brave thing. He ran up and struck 
the bear heavily over the head with a deck 
mop, whereupon, after giving a savage 
growl, the animal went back into the hold. 

Immediately we hoisted the cage out, and 
waited another twenty-four hours, when it 
was again lowered with a good supply of 
walrus meat and fresh water, as before. 
This was quite enough for “ Silver King” 
(as we had named him), and in he went. 
Without taking time to untie the rope that 
held the trap-door, we cut it; the door fell 
into place and our bear was in his cage. 








“SWUNG HIM OVER THE SHIP'S DECK” 











HOW TO MAKE A “ HOLLOW TREE” BIRD BOX. 
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Merit Badge Tests and How to Pass Them 


[I—Omithology 
By B. S BOWDISH 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


(Edited by Samuel A. Moffat, National Field Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America.) 


INNING a merit badge for passing 
the test in ornithology of the Boy 
Scouts of America is an achievement that 
carries with it a fund of pleasure almost 
certain to inspire a life-long study of bird 
life. The test is sufficiently difficult to in- 
sure the boy who passes it has a practical 
knowledge of ornithology. And in acquir- 
ing this he is bound to develop a real, 
deep-rooted fondness for and interest in 
the birds. Indeed, the first of the six parts 
of the test alone insures this: 


First: “ Have a list of one hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of birds personally observed 
on exploration in the field.” 


For the beginner in bird study, this is 
a pretty severe requirement. Many years 
experienced observation in a locality would 
not reveal more than three hundred kinds 
of birds as a rule.’ The more severe the 
test, however, the greater the credit in 
passing it and the wider the knowledge 
acquired. Let us suppose the scout lives 
in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut or 
Massachusetts within a radius of a hun- 
dred miles or so of New York (this be- 
ing my own stamping ground). 

An examination of some of the many 
helpful and simple books on birds will show 
him that in this area he can expect to find 
about twenty-one different members of the 
finch or sparrow family if he looks sharp 
and is fortunate. He should find the scar- 
let tanager and five or six kinds of swal- 
lows, including the purple martin. There 


will be the common shrike and the cedar | 


wax-wing, and in winter he may be lucky 
enough to see the northern shrike and the 
Bohemian wax-wing. There are six kinds 
of vireos to be found in this area and at 
least thirty varieties of warblers without 
counting some of the rare ones. There 





are the catbird, brown thrasher, four kinds 
of wrens, brown creeper, white-breasted 
nuthatch, red-breasted nuthatch, chickadee, 
golden-crowned and ruby-crowned king- 
lets, six kinds of thrushes, robin and blue- 
bird. 

The scout should be able to find at least 
four or five kinds of woodpeckers ‘and 
five to eight kinds of owls. There are not 
less than eleven forms of hawks awaiting 
his discovery. If he discovered all that we 
have suggested, he would have a list of one 
hundred and six birds already, but if he 
lives in a locality where ducks, plovers, 
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sandpipers, gulls and terns visit, he can add 
many more. 

There are quite a number of other scat- 
tering records for his list, such as the 
ruffed grouse or partridge, the bobwhite 
or quail, mourning dove, black-billed and 
yellow-billed cuckoos, kingfisher, night 
hawk, chimney swift, hummingbird, nine 
flycatchers, including the phoebe; blue jay, 
crow, bobolink, cowbird, red-winged black- 
bird, meadowlark, orchard oriole, Balti- 
more oriole, rusty blackbird, purple 
grackle, great blue heron, green heron, 
three species of rails, pied-billed grebe, bit- 
tern, least bittern and gallinule. Here are 
thirty-seven more possibilities, besides the 
ducks, plovers, sandpipers, geese and terns, 
sO you see it is up to the scout to get his 
list of one hundred. 

He should be very careful and honest in 
his identifications, patient and enthusiastic. 
If he has access to a museum or collection 
of mounted birds or bird skins, let him visit 
it and study carefully the birds that he 
may expect to find on his walks afield. If 
this is not practicable, he should have some 
kind of bird book that will give him an 
idea of size, color and habits of different 
kinds of birds and the forms of bills, legs 
and feet. By this means he will not only 
learn to recognize at once certain striking 
birds like the scarlet tanager, but when he 
sees a strange bird he will quickly note 
that by its form of bill it is a thrush, a 
warbler, a sparrow, a flycatcher, a wood- 
pecker, a hawk or representative of some 
other family. The use of the “ Field Ob- 
servation Record Book,” prepared especial- 
ly for boy scouts and sold by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York City, price of fifteen 
cents, will greatly aid in taking notes on a 
bird stranger for future identification. 














WINDOW FEEDING SHELF 


The scout will soon learn that for cer- 
tain kinds of birds he must look in cer- 
tain situations; in the marshes for bit- 
terns, rails, gallinules, swamp sparrows, 
marsh wrens and red-winged blackbirds— 
in the woods and over the fields for hawks; 
in the woods, preferably deep coniferous 
woods, for owls; on the trunks of trees in 
woods, orchards and along fence lines for 
woodpeckers, nuthatches and creepers; in 
the fields for meadowlarks, bobolinks, bob- 
whites and many of the sparrows; in the 
bush-grown fields and about the edges and 
more open spots in woods for warblers. 


Second: “ Have identified beyond ques- 
tion by appearance or by note forty-five 
different kinds of birds in one day.” 


This is not so difficult as the first re- 
quirement. Let the scout select a day in 
early May when the migration is at its 
height and lay out for himself a course 
that will take him along tree-lined roads, 
through the meadows in the open woods 
where brooks are trickling and in second 
growth bordering the woods, as well as in 
orchards. If his eyes are keen and his ears 
are quick, he should readily secure a list 
of the requisite number at this time when 
many warblers, thrushes and others are mi- 
grating and the host of summer birds are 
congregating to their breeding homes. 


Third: “ Have prepared a migration list 
for spring or fall or both, giving the dates 
on which each species was first observed, 
the date of the second observation, when 
the species became abundant, whether it 
breeds in the locality of the observer, 
whether it is common or rare and any re- 
marks that may occur in regard to it.” 

Many observers throughout the United 
States are filling out blanks of a similar 
character on spring and fall migrations 
for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. From a mass of data that will be 
acquired in this way, interesting problems 
as to the distribution and movements of 
birds may be ascertained. Ability to 
identify the birds observed and enthusiasm 
and activity in field work are all that is 
essential to meet this requirement. 


Fourth: “Have secured at least two 
tenants in bird boxes erected by himself.” 


This requirement necessitates the putting 
up of bird boxes, which implies some 
knowledge of what boxes to use and how to 
place them. The National Association of 
Audubon Societies issues a special leaflet 
No. 18 on “ Putting up Bird Boxes,” which 
may be obtained from their office at a cost 
of five certs each. 
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For wrens and bluebirds, any small box 
from five to eight inches cubic measure will 
suffice. It is well to have the front in the 
form of a door, hinged and fastened with 
a hook, so that at any time its contents 
may be examined and it may be cleaned in 
the fall ready for the occupancy of the 
next year’s tenant. This door should have 
a round entrance hole cut of the proper 
size to admit the desired bird tenant. If 
for wrens only, the hole may be made 
the size of a silver quarter, which will 
exclude the English sparrow; if for blue- 
birds, the entrance must necessarily be 
large enough to also admit the English 
sparrow and determined opposition on the 
part of the owner will alone prevent this 
imported species from occupying the box. 
Wrens will oftentimes occupy a box made 
from an empty tomato can tacked against 
a tree in a horizontal position. 

Bird boxes in imitation of the excava- 
tions made by woodpeckers and similar 
birds may be constructed in the following 
manner: Cut a section of small tree trunk 
or large branch. If for a bird the size of 
a bluebird, the diameter should be about 
six inches and the length about fourteen 
inches. In one side about two inches from 
the end, bore an auger hole a little more 
than half way through the log; this auger 
hole should be about one and three-quarter 
inches in diameter. The log is then split 
in half at right angles to the auger hole, 
leaving the main part of the hole running 
through one-half of the log and penetrat- 
ing about half an inch into the other half. 
This auger hole is to be the entrance of 
the finished box. The two halves then have 
half-pockets gouged from their inside sur- 
face in the form shown in the illustration. 
These half pockets are marked out with a 
card pattern and a card gage is used to 
secure the proper depth. The two half 
logs are then nailed together, a cap board 
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is nailed over the end next to the entrance 
hole and a fastening strip is nailed on the 
side of the log opposite the entrance. By 
means of this strip the box can be tacked 
on the trunk or upright branch of a tree 
at a height of from ten to fifty feet from 
the ground. 

It is usually not difficult to secure at least 
two native bird tenants for boxes properly 
made and placed, the bluebird and the 
wren. With the boxes just described, the 
scout may also be able to obtain for bird 
neighbors any of the following birds: tree 
swallow, purple martin, nuthatch, chickadee 
and tufted titmouse. Larger boxes of the 
same style may even attract ‘screech owls 
or sparrow hawks. 

Fifth: “Have daily notes on the nesting 
of a-pair of wild birds from the time the 
first egg is laid until the young have left 
the next.” 


To meet this requirement successfully 
and also guard against disaster to the 
birds so observed will necessitate some 
patience and ingenuity on the part of the 
scout. For a first attempt, it might be well 
to select a nest that may be observed with- 
out attracting the notice of the parent 
birds. Often a robin’s nest is built in a 
tree or bush where its interior may be ob- 
served from a window. In such a case, 
we will suppose that the keen-eyed scout 
observes the birds carrying nesting mate- 
rial while the structure is in the early stages 
of construction. He then enters in his 
note book: 


May s5.—Saw female robin carrying straws to a 
fork in the apple tree at south end of house, nest 
location about nine feet from the ground. 

May 6.—Robin still carrying material to the 
nest, which is beginning to take shape. 

May 7.—Robin has outer walls of nest pretty 
well constructed and is gathering mud from the 
puddle by the watering trough and utilizing it in 
the mason work of its home. 

May 8.—Robin gathering fine dead grasses from 


(Continued on page 36) 





FOOD HOPPER AND FOOD STICK ON A FEEDING SHELF ARRANGED AS SHOWN 
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SLATE-COLORED JUNCO HELPING ITSELF. 














THEY ARE FED ONLY ONCE A WEEK—NO WONDER AN ALLIGATOR BELLOWS! 


Alligators from the Egg Up 


Life on a Couple of Farms Where They Raise Them Instead of Hogs 


(y= of the oddest occupations in the 
world is that of breeding alligators 
for commercial purposes, an industry which 
is carried on in Hot Springs, Ark., and 
Los Angeles, Cal. Until recent years the 
alligators in the Southern swamps have 
been so plentiful that there seemed no 
necessity for raising them, but the hunters 
have killed off such large numbers that 
game laws have been passed for the pro- 
tection of those that remain. It is said that 
no less than 3,000,000 alligators were 
killed in Florida between 1890 and 1900, 
which indicates the great demand for their 
hides. 

Now, the alligator matures very slowly. 
At the age of twelve years they are only a 
couple of feet in length, while the age of 
the huge specimens, a dozen feet long, is 
reckoned in centuries. Under these cir- 
cumstances it will be readily seen that the 
killing off of the wild alligators would pro- 
ceed at a much faster rate than natural 
replacement. 

If the alligator farmer had to depend 
solely upon the sale of the hides for his 
profits he would find twenty or thirty years 
a long time to wait for dividends. But 
the revenue from other sources is quite 
considerable, and the alligator may be said 


to earn money for his owner even before _ 


he is hatched. One of the features which a 
spectator pays to visit is the incubating 
room where the alligator eggs are kept at a 
temperature of 80 degrees until hatched. 


By C. L. EDHOLM 


This process of incubation requires about 
two months, and when the baby ’gator 
emerges from his long and narrow shell he 
resembles nothing so much as a common 
lizard. 

These little fellows are kept in ponds by 
themselves, for as the alligator is a can- 
nibal it would be dangerous to put the 
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“ ALLIGATOR JOE 
13 


different sizes in the same enclosure. Even 
with these precautions there is an occa- 
sional fight in which one of the weaker 
members loses a leg, which is promptly 
gulped down by his victorious opponent. 
This makes it necessary to have a hospital 
enclosure where the wounded are cared for. 
There are a dozen or so different ponds, 
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TICKLING” A VICTIM 
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“GOING uP!” 


each surrounded by a little plot of ground 
enclosed in chicken wire. Here the various 
sizes are kept apart, the largest being about 
twelve feet long. 

Of course all of the largest specimens 
at these farms were captured in the swamps 
by professional hunters.’ This requires 
much courage and experience, as a single 
blow with the tail can break a man’s leg, 
while the huge jaws could snap off a limb 
at a single stroke. Experienced hunters 
who know how to manage them can secure 
the smaller specimens, two or three feet 
long, with their hands by gripping the 
jaws and holding them tightly together. 
It is a sport that one would not care to 
recommend to amateurs. 

The hides of such animals as are killed 
are sent to the tanneries in New York and 
in Newark, N. J., where they are specially 
treated and made up into suitcases, travel- 
ing bags, etc., while the teeth are also util- 
ized in various kinds of jewelry. Even the 
feet of the small specimens are used in 
the manufacture of novelties. Many of 
the very small specimens are stuffed anil 
used as curios. 

In addition to these sources of revenue 
there is also profit in selling the live alli- 
gators to zoological gardens and private 





A TRAY OF THE INCUBATOR ; THE FRESHLY 
HATCHED ’GATORS LOOK LIKE LIZARDS 
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collections, and in fact a surprisingly large 
number of visitors to the farm will pur- 
chase little six or eight inch specimens as 
pets. These seem like rather dangerous 
creatures to have about the house, but at 
an early age they are really harmless. 
One of the most surprising features of 
the alligator farm is the tricks which have 
been taught to some of the well grown 
specimens. It would seem hopeless to the 
casual observer to make an alligator per- 
form, for they seem so sluggish and stupid. 
But they have been taught to shoot the 
chutes, waddling up the incline of their 
own volition and apparently enjoying the 











“ powN !” 


plunge down the other side into the pool. 
They have also been taught to draw little 
carts and do other stunts which are en- 
tirely unexpected. 

The creatures are fed once a week, every 
Sunday afternoon, and they squabble over 
the scraps of slaughter-house refuse, like 
a lot of hungry pigs. When the meat is 
tough and stringy they are not able to bite 
it into convenient morsels and their method 
of separating it is very amusing to ob- 
serve. One alligator will swim around 
the tank with a big piece of meat between 
his jaws, and presently one or two others 
will snap at it and get a good grip. Then 
all parties concerned immediately begin a 
tremendous tug-of-war, and in a minute 
or two each alligator swims away with 
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a fragment small enough to swallow. 
The fearlessness of the men who handle 


the alligators is very impressive to the- 


ordinary observer. They think nothing 
of wading out into the water and reaching 
down with the bare hands and dragging 
out four-foot alligators by the jaws. One 
ofthe most remarkable feats performed 
by an attendant at the Los Angeles 
farm, known as “ Alligator Joe,” is to 
secure any specimen at random, turn him 
on his back on the grass and by means 
of a few movements of the hand over 
the creature’s throat reduce it to a state of 
rigidity. Joe claims that this is a case of 
hypnotism, but whether it is or not the 
fact remains that he does exercise this 
remarkable influence over them. 

As a rule the alligators are not difficult 
to manage but during the month of June 
they become exceedingly active and noisy, 
bellowing and calling to their mates and 
arousing the entire vicinity of the farm 
with their uncouth noises. At this season, 
too, the large males sometimes indulge 
in fearful duels and one of the oldest bulls 
bears the mark of such a conflict in the 
shape of a broken under jaw. 


Moccasin a Viper 


Is the snake known as the water moc- 
casin or cottonmouth a viper? I have been 
told it is, but the name does not indicate it. 
I have also been told it is related to the 
copperhead. Is it? Besides these and the 
rattlesnakes, what others in this country 
are poisonous? 

C.F &B. 

[Yes, the moccasin is a pit-headed viper, 
scientifically known as Ancistrodon pis- 
civorus. It is related to the copperhead, 
as the scientific name of the latter (An- 
cistrodon contortrix) indicates. Further- 
more, the copperhead is in some sections 
known as the “upland moccasin.” Be- 
sides the fourteen species of rattlesnakes, 
the water moccasin and the copperhead, 
the only other venomous snakes to be 
found in this country are the harlequin 
snake and the Sonoran coral snake.—Enr- 
TOR. ] 


How to Start a Fire 


After building the fireplace, find a dry 
piece of wood. This may seem difficult, 
but if you cut into a dead stump, especially 
cedar, dry wood may be found. For this 
wrinkle cedar proves the best, but any other 
wood will do. Shave this dry stick into 
quite thin slivers, about half the thickness 
of a match stick and a little longer. Next 
take a piece of wood about three inches 
long and as thick as a broom handle, and 
lay it in a well protected place on the 
ground in the fireplace. Next lay a hand- 
ful of the dry slivers against this stick, 
with ends resting on the stick and ground, 
making a miniature tent. A lighted match 
is now held under this tent and the slivers 
will soon take. Larger ones may be added 
as the blaze increases, until it will take 
large wood. In this way paper, leaves, 
bark and such are eliminated. Most woods- 
men know this is the way to light a fire, 
especially in wet weather, but I find the 
average boy has to learn it. 

N. J. LinpsLtey Rmeway. 
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The Indian Sign Language for Boy Scouts 


Part Il—Beginning the Dictionary 


O conclude our introduction, started last 
month, we have but one more sign, 
and then we take up the dictionary. This 
sign, or combination of signs, really might 
come first of all, as it will be the first you 
will use in opening a conversation in the 
sign language. 
Sign Language. Slap back of left hand 
with flat fingers of right, then back of 
right with flat fingers of left and add 
the sign talk, that is, hold right “G”* finger 
near mouth, pointing forward and advance 
it, working it up and down. (Sheeaka.) 
Illustration. Do you talk sign language? 
Give question, you and sign language. 


THE DICTIONARY 


Abandon, Abandoned, or Drop it, Let it 
alone, Give tt up. (Thrown away, 
chucked.) Bring both closed hands, backs 
up, in front of and a little to left of body, 
hands near each other, lower the hands 
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‘GIVE IT UP” 


quickly, at same time carry them to left and 
rear, and simultaneously open the hands 
with a snap of the fingers in extending 
them, drawing the hands back after the 
movement, as though throwing away some- 
thing unpleasant. (C.) Often but one 
hand is used; two gives greater emphasis. 
Aboard. (Sitting down on.) Left hand out, 
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“ ABOARD” 


flat palm up, right “S” hand on it, thumb 
up. ; 

Above or Over. (One thing above an- 
other.) Bring the flat left hand, back up, 
in front of and a little to the left of body; 
left forearm horizontal, fingers pointing 
to right and front; bring the flat right 
hand, back up, over the left in a semi- 
circle upward, large or small according to 


* See Part I for different “ hands.” 
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whether it is desired to represent a great 


(C.) 


or small distance. 





“ ABOVE, OR OVER” * 


Under, Below or Beneath is the -reverse of 
Above, i.e., swing right under instead of 
over the left. (C.) 

Absent, Gone, or Out of. Place the right 
“5” hand back up in the left “C” hand 





“ ABSENT, OR GONE” 


which is back down; drop the right hand 
down out of the left, closing left to “O.” 
(F335) 

Afraid. (Sinking heart.) Make the sign 
of heart by holding the compressed right 
hand with fingers straight down on left 
breast; then shake it up and down two or 
three times, to indicate the throbbing action 
of the heart under the influence of fear; 
others hold the hand as in heart, and then 
raise to make it stronger, finish by raising 
the hand until its back strikes the chin, 
to mean the heart rises in the throat. (C.) 
After or Behind. Hands closed, except 
index fingers which are straight up, in front 
of body; place the ‘left hand in front of 
body, then bring the right from the front 
to rear of left and drop it, at the same 
time clench the first. (T.F.) 

Ahead or Before. Hold the fingers as in 
after, but bring the one from behind to 
in front of left, then clench and drop the 
hand. (T.F.). 

Alive or Lift. (Walking about upright.) 
Hold index of right “G” hand upright, 
move it about shoulder high, forward in 
zigzags. (Roe.) Or hold the flat hands 
slightly curved near the ribs and move 
in and out as in breathing. (LaF.) 

All. With right hand flat and back up, 
describe a large horizontal circle, shoulder 
high. (C.) 

Always or Forever. (Going on in cycles.) 
With elbow at side, hold the right “G” 
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hand pointing forward back to right; move 
hand forward describing circles with the 
index, the result a spiral, ending with in- 
dex raised. (T.F.) 

Angry. (Torn up inside.) With fingers 
of one hand bent like talons make a tear- 
ing motion upward against the same side. 
(D.) 

The Indians hold the fist near the fore- 
head with tip of thumb touching it, then 
twist the first a little. (C.) 

Appear, Seem, Look like. Hold up flat 
right hand thumb toward you, shoulder 
high; throw it forward a little and turn 
palm toward you, fixing the eyes on it; 
then add the sign for look. (T.F.). 
Approval, Applause or Praise. Make the 
motion of clapping the hands. (Pop.) 
Arrive Here or Get Here. Hold the flat 
left hand, back outward, in front of the 
breast and close to it, fingers pointing 
to right; carry right “G” hand well out 
in front of body, index finger pointing up- 
ward; back of hand to right, bring the 
right hand briskly against back of left, so 
the index projects but little above it. (C.) 
Arrive There, Get There or Reach. Hold 
flat left hand, back to front, well out in 
front of body, about height of neck, point- 
ing to right; bring right “G” hand, palm 





“ ARRIVE THERE” 


outward, in front of and close to neck, in- 
dex finger pointing upward, carry the right 
hand out sharply and strike palm of the 


hand with the side of right index. (C.) 
This just reverses the preceding. 
Astonishment or Wonder. (Stop, I am 


speechless.) Lay the flat palm of left hand 
over the mouth, and then draw the body 
backwards, holding right hand up, fiat. 
(Sheeaka. ) 

Autumn. (Leaf-falling time.) Make the 
sign for tree with left hand, that is hold 
forearm upright with fingers spread, the 
other hand flat under the elbow, palm up, 
then the sign for leaf-falling with right, 
that is, the flat right hand back up slowly 
settles down in a succession of zigzags. 
(C.) 

Axe, Hatchet or Tomahawk. Hold the 
right hand, with first three fingers straight 


and touching, others closed, use it as a 
hatchet. (T.F.) 
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Baby or Infant. Swing the right arm in 
the hollow of the left as though it were 
a baby. (C.B.) 

Back, Backward or Past. (In time.) 
Throw flat hand back over the shoulder, 
palm back. (T.F.) 

Bad. Hold clenched fist back up near 
breast, throw it forward, down and aside, 
opening the hand which finishes palm 
down. (C.) 

Band or Patrol. (Banded together.) Hold 
up the left hand, all fingers and thumb to- 
gether and straight, encircle them with the 
right forefinger and thumb. (C.B.) (See 
Tribe or Troop.) 

Bar «up, or Fines, called also King’s X, 
King’s Cross, Pax, Truce, etc. Hold up 
right hand with first and second fingers 
crossed. (As in letter “R.”) This means 
I claim privilege—what I now do is outside 
the game. (Universal in our schools and 
very ancient.) (Pop.) 

Battle-cry or War-cry. Open the mouth 
as in saying “O” and pat it with the palm 
of the flat right hand. (C.B.) 

Beautiful, Handsome or Pretty. Look on 
the flat right hand as in a mirror then make 
the sign good. (C.) 

Because. Hold flat right hand palm down, 
near left breast, swing it to right side, palm 
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up, then to left, palm down, then to right, 
palm up and a foot higher. (Roe.) 
Before, that is future. Make the sign for 
time, that is with right index draw a 
circle on left palm, held up facing forward; 
then point and move forward with right 
“G” index, which describes a curve, for- 
ward and downward. (D.) 

Or sign after sleeps, many. (Sheeaka.) 
Begin. (You work now.) You, then with 
“B” right strike to left, then to right, 
always with little finger edge down. 
(Sheeaka. ) 

Beyond. Hold the flat left hand, back up in 
front of body about ten inches, fingers 
point to right; bring flat right hand, back 
up, between left and body same height, 
fingers pointing to left; swing the right 
hand upwards, forwards, and then down- 
wards on curve, beyond left hand, turning 
right hand, back down, in the movement. 
(C.) 

Big. Bring the flat hands out even, with 
palms toward each other, well out in front 
of body, a little lower than shoulders, a 
few inches apart, and pointing to front; 
separate hands carrying right to right, left 
to left, keeping them opposite each other. 
(C.) 

Bird. With the flat hands near the 
shoulders, pointing forward, palms down, 
binding at wrists only, imitate the motion 


of wings. (Sheeaka.) 
Blanket or robe. (Wrapping about 
shoulder.) Bring the closed hand, palms 


towards each other, opposite and near each 
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shoulder, move the right hand to left, and 
the left to right, terminating movement 
when wrists are crossed, right hand nearest 
body. (C.) 

Boat. Bring the flat hands together, hol- 
lowed, fingers straight, little fingers touch- 
ing, the thumbs farther apart, to repre- 
sent the body of a boat. (M.) 

Book. Open and close the flat hands like 
the covers of a book, then indicate writing. 
(Sheeaka. ) 

Born, To be, Offspring. (To come out of 
the hidden, into view.) Place the left 
hand a foot in front of the waist, the palm 
downward and slightly arched; pass the 
flat right hand fingers first from behind 
the left downward, forward and upward, 
forming a short curve underneath the left. 
(M.) Or omit the left hand. (C.) 
Brave. (Strong heart.) For calm forti- 
tude clinch the right fist and place it to the 
left -breast. For aggressive bravery, raise 
and clench the hands until the fists are 
against breast near the shoulders and then 
push them far outward and lean forward. 
(D.) 

Tap middle of breast with and then raise 
“G” finger in a curve, at first out, then 
straight up high, point up, that is, my 
heart is up high. (Sheeaka.) 

Tap breast with and raise fists one be- 
hind other for brave in war. (Sheeaka.) 
Bring or Fetch. Push the right “G” hand 
briskly forward back to right, then draw 
it back, at same time hooking index finger. 
(C.) 

Broad. Same as big, but keep the flat hands 
palms down. (Sheeaka.) 

Brother. (Suck together.) Lay the finger 
tips of nearly horizontal “N” of right 
hand on lips pointing straight at the mouth, 
then add male, that is, hold up right “G” 
hand palm forward. (C.) 

Buffalo. (Curved horns.). Bring both 
“G” hand, palms toward and _ touching 
the sides of head, index fingers curved, 
and above the head. (C.) 

To distinguish domestic cattle add 
spotted, by tapping the left forearm with 
tips of right fingers and thumb held touch- 
ing each other in a point. 

But, except, or save. (Of all, one 
picked out.) Hold up both “5” hands, 
palms forward and downward, then turn 
the left palm to you and tap the little finger 
with right “G” finger. (Sheeaka.) 
Called or Named. Lay the right “G” 
finger on the lips, swing it over and for- 
ward toward the person, then strike down 
a little to left and right’ with it. 
( Sheeaka. ) 

Camp. (Form circle.) Make the sign for 
tepee or lodge (by crossing both “G” 
fingers at tips); then bring both curved 
“C” hands in front of center of body, 
palms toward each other, so the fingers 
and thumbs are about an inch apart, each 
forming an incomplete horizontal circle; 
lower the hands simultaneously and brisk- 
ly some inches, as though forcing down a 
large vessel. (C.) 

To indicate the size of the camp, give 
the number of lodges, or make sign for 
tepees, sign for small, if there are few 
lodges, and many if a large camp. If an 
unusually large village, add sign for trees; 
the idea being that the tips of the tepee- 
poles look like a forest. (C.) 

To Make camp, omit the sign for tepee. 
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Camp-fire. (The wood laid ready.) Hold 
left hand flat, palm down, fingers a little 
spread, then lay right hand fingers similar- 
ly held, across the left fingers at right 
angles and add sign for fire. (Sheeaka.) 
Can or Able. Hold the “S” hands in 
front, backs out, elbows at sides, drop the 
hands for six inches with a _ jerk. 
(Sheeaka. ) 

Canoe. Make sign for boat, and then sign 
for paddling same. (C.) 

Carry. Both closed hands held opposite 
the temples as if holding the tump line, the 
shoulders slightly forward as though bear- 
ing a burden. (Scott.) 

Chicken. Bird, then red (that is, rub the 
cheek lightly with the finger tips of one 
hand) and with “5” hand erect on crown 
show the comb. (C.) 

Chief. (People, with one man rising above 
them.) Hold up left “5” hand, palm to 
right, pass index of right “G” hand several 
inches above left in a curve from the right 
up over the left. (Scott.) 

Child or Offspring. When very small. 
Give the sign baby then indicate the size. 
To denote the sex add the signs man (“G” 
hand pointing up, palm forward) or 
woman (draw curved “5” hand past side 
of head like a comb). (C.) 

Choose, Make choice or Select. Swing the 
“G” hand in a horizontal semi-circle, 
following it with eyes and at same time 
pointing forward with index finger; then 
end by throwing it forward in a curve. 
(Sheeaka.) 

Close. (Draw near.) Bring the right 
hand back to right, fingers curved and 
touching, thumb resting on index finger, 
well out in front of body, hand about 
height of shoulder; draw the hand in 
toward the body and slightly downward. 
(C.) 

Coffee. (Grinding coffee in mill.) Hold 
the extended left hand, back down, in 
front of body; bring the closed right hand 
a few inches over left palm, little finger 
nearest and parallel to it; move the right 
hand in small horizontal circles, represent- 
ing the turning of crank, which causes the 
grinding of the coffee. (C.) 

Cold (Shivering.) Bring the fists in front 
of and close to the body, height of shoulder, 
elbows at sides, shoulders drawn in, and 
shake the fists. (C.) 

Color. With the fingers of right hand 
(thumb closed) rub circularly on the palm 
of the left hand as though rubbing color. 


(Sheeaka. ) 

Black. Color and touch the hair or eye- 
brow. (Sheeaka.) 

Blue. (Sky when sun is there.) Sun, 


i.e, make a ring of left index and thumb, 
hold it up high, then with the “G” finger 
indicate the space around it, to mean “ sky.” 
(Sheeaka.) 

Gray. Sign Color, black, white and mix 
by grinding on the left palm, with the heel 
of the right. For other colors touch or 
indicate some object of the tint meant. 
(Sheeaka. ) 

Green. Color and grass (i.e. hold “5” 
hand very low, palm up, fingers pointing 
upward and raise it with a little jerk). 
(Sheeaka. ) 

Red. (Cheek color.) Color and lightly 
brush right finger tips over the cheek. 
(Scott.) 

(To be continued) 
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OFF FROM HEADQUARTERS IN ALBANY 


Through Three States 


By KARL ENSIGN MORRISON 


6¢@ COUTS, forward, march,” was the 

signal from Scout Master Frank T. 
Wood of Troop 2, Albany, N. Y., that set in 
motion forty-two pairs of legs on the 
“too-mile” hike of the Fort Orange 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. And 
perhaps we were not glad to get that com- 
mand! How eager we were to see in op- 
eration the plans that we had been forming 
for six weeks—how much to eat, what to 
do, what to wear, how to carry the pro- 
visions. 

We started on a Friday. Our cry was 
“ On to Bennington.”” Hiking was good. The 
air was clear, cool, and invigorating, and 
the long column, headed by Scout Commis- 
sioner James M. Ropes, marched in Indian 
file “up hill and down dale.” 

We had obtained the use of a five-ton 
auto truck to carry the supplies. And if 
anyone doubts that forty-odd husky boys 
cannot get away with a little grub in four 
days let him “have a slant” at the ration 
list, to wit—forty pounds of prime beef, 
sixty pounds of butter, a sugar-barrel full 
of bread, a gross of eggs, a case of con- 
densed milk and fresh milk on the way; 
to say nothing of canned corn, beans, sal- 
mon, coffee, cocoa, potatoes and twenty-five 
pounds of oatmeal. 

We planned to get our meals in the fol- 
lowing manner: Chauffeur McCarty piloted 
the heavy auto truck with the chef and his 
assistants to the camp site; these fellows 
then prepared everything .before the main 
body arrived. All cooking was done in 
pails which fitted into the holes of a stove- 
top we carried along and set over a deep 
trench. The cocoa or coffee was prepared 
in a twenty-quart bucket filled to over- 
flowing, and the usual order was “ more.” 

The route was arranged to include travel 
in three States. We went to Hoosick, N. 
Y., for the first night’s camp; then through 
Hoosick Falls and North Bennington to 
Bennington Center for the second night’s 
camp; then around Bennington and on to 
Pittsfield, Mass., by trolley, camping the 
third night at New Lebanon, and the last 
day tramping over the State road through 
Rensselaer back to Albany. 


The first night’s encampment was along : 


the Hoosick river, near the town of 
Hoosick. Tent flies were strung from the 
sides of the truck, and afforded protection 
from the heavy dew that fell that night. 
Several of the “braver” scouts tried to 
sleep in the open, but after a little wetting 
arose and cooked an early breakfast “ while 
their companions slept.” 

The second day, Saturday, getting an 
early start from “Camp Hoosick,” we fol- 
lowed the windings of the river, until we 
came to the site of the Battle of Benning- 
ton, a little out of the town. We climbed 
the steep hill once ascended by the “ Green 
Mountain Boys,” and at its top listened for 
a half hour to the wonderful story of the 
battle as told by a life-long resident of 
that vicinity. The view was superb from 
this point, with the Green Mountains in the 
distance, and the Walloomsac slowly flow- 
ing through the woodlands and meadows. 

After a sumptuous dinner we started for 
Bennington Center, where we were joined 
by a delegation of scouts from Bennington, 
and also by a reinforcement of Albany 
scouts under Scout Master Arthur Fitz- 
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gerald, who had just come by train. To- 
gether our large company took a ten-mile 
“spurt” to the grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home. Here we found an ideal camping 
spot. Clear crystalline water rose from the 
earth and flowed away in a good-sized 
stream only a few feet from our line of 
tents. The hills and river near by, with 
old Mount Anthony keeping guard over 
us, made it a particularly attractive spot. 
The camp fire was the chief “event” that 
evening. Not a huge bonfire, but a bright 
Indian council fire, where we sang all the 
songs our little books contained, had a 
war dance, listened to stories of adventure 
and travels, yelled and cheered, until the 
last note of “taps” fovnd us safely 
“under cover” after a wonderful day of 
activity and profit. 

It was with much regret that we tore 
ourselves away Sunday morning from the 
Soldiers’ Home. We marched up to the 
administration building and gave a final 
salute to the old veterans, which they 
enthusiastically answered. Tramping into 
the city, we visited several places of in- 
terest, rambled around the old Revolution- 
ary graveyard and read the curious in- 
scriptions, saw the statues to William Lloyd 
Garrison and General Stark and the Hes- 
sian soldiers, placed a scout on the back 
of the “ Catamount” to show how harm- 
less he really was, and climbed the eight 
hundred-odd steps up the highest battle 
monument in the world. 

From the monument the scouts “beat 
it” at triple pace for the trolley car, which 
transported us to Pittsfield through the 
heart of the Berkshires. There was his- 
tory connected with almost every object 
on the way, from the Indian mineral 
springs to the schoolhouse where both 
Presidents Garfield and Arthur taught 
school. 

We arrived in Pittsfield in a misty rain- 
storm. After dining a short distance out- 
side the city, we continued our way home- 
ward. It began to rain harder, but ma- 
cadam roads are not muddy, and our 
ponchos kept us dry, so “merrily we 
strolled along.” By the time we reached 
our “provision cart” and camping place, 
however, the heavens had let loose with a 
deluge that ran through the flies pitched 
by our advance guard. Scout Master 
Fitzgerald solved the problem by inducing 
the owner of a large barn to let the scouts 
sleep in the hay, and for the third night 
we were happy as “ pigs in clover.” Not 
only did we get the use of the barn, but 
good farmer Spencer brought two large 
pails of milk as a gift to the “Spirit of 
1912.” 

Morning found good weather again, and 
we completed the last leg of the journey, 
passing innumerable autoists, who gave a 
welcome yell and honk-honk. At Rensselaer 
a military salute was given in our honor. 
and slowly we crossed the bridge that led to 
Albany, glad, and sorry, to be back again. 

If you want to know what that hike has 
done for Albany scouts, just talk to a 
group of them anywhere around the city. 
It is the greatest thing since the coming 
of General Baden-Powell, and already plans 
are in progress for a hike next year that 
shall eclipse the success of the famous 
“ Albany-Bennington-Pittsfield 1912 Hike 
of the Fort Orange Council.” 
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The First International Scout Scribe 


Bolivia! -Do you know where it is? 
Could you point it out on a map of the 
world in five seconds’ time? 

Last month, as you remember, we “ start- 
ed something” under the caption “ Hands 
Across the Sea,” in which Boys’ Lire went 
on record as having taken the first step 
toward introducing the boy scouts of all 
countries. We announced that an Inter- 
national Corps of Scout Scribes was being 
formed, and that every month letters from 
all over the world would be published. 

Bolivia is not exactly “across the sea,” 
but across the isthmus of Panama. That, 
however, amounts to practically the same 
thing. And as Bolivia was the first country 
to be heard from in response to our invi- 
tation, we are giving our Bolivia scribe the 
honor of an introduction before the regu- 


lar department is started. He is C. A. 
Irle of La Paz, whose troop has the dis- 
tinction of being the ‘highest in the 
world” or “on” the world, so he thinks 


His letter follows: 
HicHuest Troop on Eartu—lIs It? 


We think we are the highest boy scouts 
in the world, for we live at an altitude of 
about 12,500 feet above the sea level. If 
there are other troops at a-higher altitude 
please let us know where they are. 

As a result of the altitude we do our 
scouting under different conditions than 
most troops. We have some advantages 
and some disadvantages. The mountains 
are near us and we find the hills of two 
or three thousand feet all around. We 
have taken ‘several hikes to the hills and 
one trip to the mountains. At this altitude 
the air is much lighter than at sea level 
and one must rest oftener on a climb than 
in the United States. 

Our biggest hindrance to a good time 
on hikes and camping trips around here is 
the lack of fuel. We have no trees, ex- 
cept a few grown in the yards. The ground 
is nearly barren except for some tough 
grasses and cactus plants. This lack of 
good fuel makes it hard to do any cook- 
ing. We have very little use for a hatchet. 
We have to do what cooking we do over 
grass and weeds that we can gather. 

Sometimes we have jolly times with our 
fires, especially after a rain or damp 
weather. After we get them going, how- 
ever, they take a lot of coaxing and blow- 
ing. Our rare atmosphere has to be reck- 
oned with, for it does not contain very 
much oxygen, and, as you know, oxygen 
is what makes the fire burn. 

We also are denied the pleasure of the 
evening camp fire. You boys in the United 
States all know the silent pleasure of a 
bonfire, and what it is to camp life; in 
fact, it has been called the “heart of the 
camp.” Well, unless we are fortunate 
enough to camp where we can gather a big 
pile of weeds and grass, we have to for- 
feit that pleasure. 

INDIANS WuHo Cannot Swim! 

Another thing you boys have that we do 
not is swimming. There are a few ponds 
that we have run across at different times, 
but the water in the rivers, ponds and lakes 
is too cold to go swimming in. The water 
is so cold at this altitude that it is said the 
Indians who live around Lake Titicaca 
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THE LA PAZ, BOLIVIA, SCOUTS WEAR OUR UNIFORM 


never have been known to learn to swim. 

Most of the rivers are fed by glaciers 
and snow fields. These ice-cold rivers flow 
into the lakes, and, although we have the 
sun overhead at noon-day, it does not suc- 
ceed in warming the waters enough to en- 
courage swimming. 

C. A. Irv, 
International Scribe, Bolivia. 

Scribe Irle adds that the boy scouts in 
Bolivia have not yet organized nationally, 
but expect to soon. 


Boy Scouts oF AMERICA IN JAPAN 


American boys in Japan are not so far 
behind their comrades across the ocean. 
National Headquarters realized this when 
an application was received from a troop 
at Nagasaki, Japan, for five tenderfoot and 
two second class badges in one troop. The 
scout master, Mr. Ernest Trueman, writes 
that the first season of the organization was 
remarkably successful. A patrol of boy 
scouts had been talked of in Karnizawi, a 
popular summer resort in the northern part 








“LA PAZZERS” AT LUNCH 





of the island. A great many foreigners 
summer there, but as the boys generally go 
home to America or England for their 
schooling, the number of scout age is rather 
small. One patrol was immediately organ- 
ized, however, and as it was holiday time 
the boys made rapid progress in scouting. 
Camping four days at a time at intervals 
through the summer they quickly learned 
cooking and campcraft, and on September 
3 they gave an exhibition before a large 
audience. The scouts illustrated camp 
making, fire laying, signaling and first aid, 
and were enthusiastically applauded. Two 
passed the second class examinations and 
others were preparing for it. Evidently the 
spirit of these far-away scouts is as keen 
and loyal as that of their brothers at home. 

Don’t you think such cordial, friendly 
scout-like letters as these worth printing in 
Boys’ Lire? Don’t you believe this idea 
of “hands across the sea” a good one? 

As a further thought in this connection, 
don’t you imagine that a letter from a 
scout scribe in Africa would be exceeding- 
ly interesting—telling about experiences in 
the jungles with the strange birds, animals, 
fishes and reptiles of the tropics? And 
would you not enjoy hearing from a 
brother scout, say, up in the heather- 
covered highlands of bonnie Scotland? 
A letter, for instance, describing the 
home of Bobbie Burns, the nature-poet, or 
that wonderful country of which Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, the father of modern romantic 
fiction, describes in his “ Lady of the Lake,” 
and in his many great novels dealing with 
the early days of knighthood and chivalry? 
And, again, don’t you suppose that boy 
scouts in these other countries would be 
glad to hear about the way the Boy Scouts 
of America enjoy themselves and make 
themselves useful to others? 

Well, these are just some of the benefits 
that can and will come from our perma- 
nent organization of an International Corps 
of Scout Scribes. 

Now how many of our best American 
scout scribes are ready to write for the 
boy scouts of other countries? Address, 
International Corps of Scout Scribes, care 
of Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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To Make a Camp-Fire Flashlight 


By Ray E. PHELpPs 


O make a photograph showing a crowd 
sitting around a camp-fire at night, 
arrange the group all on one side of the 
fire, having the latter just inside the edge 
of the picture. Have some one pick up a 
burning brand, and by looking on the 
ground glass, if a focusing camera is used, 
or in the view finder, if a film camera, you 
can see the brand move about and can space 
the picture by it. 

The camera must be on a tripod or other 
support, and when ready for the exposure 
should be opened and left so for a minute 
or more to “get” the fire. , During this 
time the boys may move about without af- 
fecting the picture in the least. While mak- 
ing the exposure of the fire, you can ar- 
range the flash powder for the picture it- 
self. 

Just beyond the fire and outside the pic- 
ture place a log, a box or some other ob- 
ject that will screen the flash from the 
lens. Shake the powder out of three or 
four flash cartridges onto a newspaper and 
twist it up, leaving the powder all in one 
place. Next lay the newspaper behind the 
log, so that it will be out of sight from the 
camera, but in plain view of the group to 
be photographed. Then take a brand from 
the fire, lay it on a corner of the newspaper 
containing the flash powder and run to 
your place and sit down, telling everybody 
to look into the fire. 

It may be some time before the flash goes 
off, but if you have used a large enough 
brand to ignite the paper, the heat from it 
will be sure to do the.trick after a time. 

You must then, of course, close the shut- 
ter. 

If you are careful in developing the pic- 
ture you will have something fine to show 
for your pains. 

This is not, by the way, half as hard as 
it sounds, but if you should want to try 
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CLIMBING PARTY OF SEATTLE SCOUTS READY FOR THE TRAIL TO THE SUM- 


MIT OF MT. RAINIER. 


an easier way, just point your camera at 
the fire, open the shutter, sit down in your 
place and then throw a flash cartridge into 
the fire. 

The picture shown was taken by the first 
method, and is of a hardy bunch of scouts 
at O’Neill, Neb., who in company with their 
scout master, spent the night of Decem- 





AND THE FLASH DOES THE REST 


THEY DIDN’T QUITE MAKE IT, DUE TO A SNOWSTORM 


ber 30, 1912, in camp on the Elkhorn river. 
The photo was taken just before turning 
in for the night. The boy who is sitting 
across the fire was telling a fish story of 
“the one that got away,” and his compan- 
ions have proof of just how long he said 
it was, for just as he said it was “so long” 
the flash caught him. 

These boys hike as much in winter as in 
summer and are experts in taking care of 
themselves in the open, either winter or 
summer. Any questions from scouts in re- 
gard to their methods or equipment will be 
cheerfully answered if you write to O'Neill 
Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts of America, 
O'Neill, Nebraska. 


Seattle Scouts on Rainier 


The accompanying photograph was made 
at the camp of the Seattle, Washington, 
boy scouts’ camp, on the slopes of Mount 
Rainier, August 12, 1912. The altitude of 
the camp was 6,500 feet, and the men and 
boys in the picture were a climbing party. 
Only boys of sixteen or over were al- 
lowed to go on this climb, which reached 
an altitude of 14,000 feet, and would have 
attained the summit except for a severe 
storm that was raging at the top at the 
time. 

The flag staff shown in the picture is 
not very pretentious, but it nevertheless 
was 157 years in growing. In that altitude 
the annual growth does not exceed the 
thickness of ordinary writing paper. The 
scouts calculated the age of one fallen 
tree by the annular rings and found it had 
been over 2,000 years in growing. 

E. S. INGRAHAM, 
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‘““ONCE IN THE FOREST HE HAS TO STICK” 


Forestry as a Future Profession for 
Boy Scouts 


By JAMES UPHAM 


Unitep STATES 


"oa is a new profession which will 
be the aim of many boy scouts—a 
healthy, outdoor, free job. It is called 
forestry. And one of the members of 
the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America is the greatest of all American 
forésters—Hon. Gifford Pinchot. 

Forestry does not mean merely how to 
know the trees. It goes away beyond this, 
even into science. So it is at once a pro- 
fession that can suit either the most studi- 
ous boy or the most businesslike young 
man. 

You learn the profession in a forestry 
school, either after you have finished col- 
lege, or before and without the necessity of 
going to college. In these schools, you will 
learn how to survey a tract of land, carry 
on a lumbering operation, make up a 
system of fire protection; how to finance— 
the business side—a forest as regards 
cutting its timber and replanting the same, 
cutting over again; and along with these 
studies will come botany, zoology, geology, 
propagation of fish and game. 

You will go on field trips while studying 
in a forest school which will carry you into 
the forests for investigating the number of 
board feet a certain tree has; how to sur- 
vey a tract with compass and chain; how 
to sketch in a map in the field, showing 
the rivers, cliffs, roads and log cabins on a 
given tract. 

A forester’s life is not all camping, fish- 
ing and hunting, yet he does these things 
occasionally. Forestry is a business; it is 
the forester’s life’s chosen work. But he 
has the advantage over the man earning 
his living in the city, in that his forestry 
business takes him outdoors almost all the 


Forest SERVICE 


time. He eats, lives and sleeps outdoors. 
He must live in the backwoods where he 
cannot get a train to the city very often. 
Once in the forest, he has to stick to “the 
tall and uncut” until he has carried out 
his employer’s plans. 

Sometimes a forester has to face very 
grave dangers—a forest fire perhaps; a 
long, tedious tramp to save a life. Ask 
yourself whether you would walk fifty miles 


to save a fellow workman from the grave, : 


or ride a horse several hundred miles into 
the heart of a lonely mountain region to 
begin life alone as a forest ranger on duty 
to watch and put out fire. If you respond 
to these things, be glad the boy scout 
movement which you are helping to push 
along whenever you do a good deed, act 
manfully, and wear your uniform and 
badge, is in return helping you lay the 
foundation for a good healthy body, an 
alert mind and a strong character. 
ably, your hikes do more than any one 
other thing to make you better fitted to 
become a forester. 

Uncle Sam is now employing foresters, 
who have trained for this great outdoor 
life and work, on the big National Forests 
in the West. Out there is a country lost 
in one vast wilderness of trees, mountain 
peaks, brawling streams, and animal life. 
It is a perfect country to live in, to feel 
the joy of being alive, you just can’t help 
it. “And Uncle Sam is paying his men any- 
where from $1,200 to $5,000 salaries a year 
to make this country rich in well-forested 
lands. Other employment outside of this 
work—in the U. S. Forest Service—is to 
be found by young foresters in large lum- 
ber companies. 


Prob- © 
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Treasure on the Seashore 


There was a big wind-storm in New 
York city and vicinity early in January 
which, for a few hours, peopled the ocean 
beach at Coney Island with excited crowds 
of treasure seekers. The wind simply blew 
the sand away and revealed jewelry lost 
there by bathers in the summer time, and 
the beach combers did the rest. The first 
find was a signal for a regular Klondike 
gold rush. 

According to the newspapers, the Sun- 
day morning crowd found $4,000 worth of 
watches, other jewelry and money. Of 
course an inventory of the discoveries was 
not taken. And in all probahility the ag- 
gregate value of the jewelry picked up 
was nowhere near that amount. It is a 
fact, nevertheless, that many articles of 
jewelry were found, all on that one morn- 
ing immediately following the big wind. 


How We Got the English Sparrow 


In connection with campaigns against 
pests, such as mosquitoes, house flies 
(sometimes called the typhoid fly), the 
English sparrow, the rat, etc., there is op- 
portunity not only to render distinct public 
service, but also to learn something in the 
way of natural history—plain ordinary his- 
tory, too. How many boys, for example, 
who enlist to discourage the nesting of 
English sparrows are aware that a famous 
natural history institution was responsible 
for their being introduced ‘into this coun- 
try? The blame rests on Nicholas Pike 
and other directors of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute. In 1850, quite innocently, they im- 
ported eight pairs of the pugnacious Eng- 
lish sparrows, and the harm was done. 





In climbing a rope, keep the feet to- 
gether, the legs in a perpendicular line with 
the body, and do not kick. The legs should 
be free from the rope, except when it is 
desired to rest or to slide down. 


Scout Makes World's Skating »Record 


A new world’s record in skating. was 
established in the international amateur’ 
championship races at Saranac Lake, N. Y, 
on January 30, by first-class scout Edmund 
Horton, who covered the 220-yard hurdles © 
in 244-5 seconds. Scout Horton” belongs 


to the Saranac Lake troop and holds a 
merit badge for swimming. He is sixteen 
years of age. 








EDMUND HORTON 











COLUMBUS, OHIO, SCOUTS OUT FOR AN AIRING. 


The Haw-Haw Corner 
Haw-Haw No. 3—A Groundhog Case 


By Epwarp Cave 


UH!” grunted the only tenderfoot, 

as he slammed his knapsack into 

his locker in headquarters. “ Stung again.” 

Everybody perked up, but no one 

said anything. The tender one stamped 

around grumpily, hanging up his wet 

clothes to dry. Outside a February drizzle 

was reducing the snow to slush and a 

gusty wind sang in the rigging of the wire- 
less aerial. 

“ What I’d like to know,” the first class 
scout at last spoke up, “is who was mean 
enough to chase poor ‘Softy’ out a day 
like this.” 

“Didn’t chase me out,” flung back the 
tenderfoot. “ Didn’t I tell you the last time 
that I wouldn’t be chased again? Even 
if I am the only tenderfoot in the troop, I’m 
through being made a monkey of by the 
bunch that hangs out here.” 

“Well, who did it, then?” asked the 
scout master. “It was a mean trick, who- 
ever it was.” 

“T should say so,” replied the tenderfoot. 
“Look how wet I got. And that’s say- 
ing nothing of the mud. It was something 
fierce coming through Bosfield’s woods.” 

“ Bosfield’s woods!” chorused several. 

“ Sure.” 

“ What on earth were you doing ’way out 
there?” asked the scout master. 

“Coming home.” 

“Well, what were you out for?” 

“Oh, you’re just anxious for your regu- 
lar weekly haw-haw.” 

“Not at all, it’s a.shame you got roped 
in.” 

“Oh well, it’s all in the game I sup- 
pose. I'll learn in time.” 

“Sure you will,” commiserated a second 
class scout. “Who did it?” 

“It isn’t so much who did it,” replied 
the tenderfoot, “it’s what it was that I’m 
kicking about.” 

He sat down by the open fire and began 
unlacing his boots. 

The troop sat and waited, but nothing 
further was forthcoming. 

““T suppose you got in your good turn, 
anyhow?” interrogated the scout master, 
finally, leading the tenderfoot on. 


“ Sure.” 

“Hard?” 

“Nope.” 

“Where were you, anyhow?” 

“ Say, I don’t have to tell, do I?” 

“ Aw, go ahead.” 

“ Well, I was on Sherfey’s Hill.” 

“What on earth were you doing on 
Sherfey’s Hill, five miles out in the country, 
a day like this?” 

“Tracking a groundhog.” 

“Tracking a groundhog?” 

“ Sure.” 

“ What for?” 

“It’s the second of February, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said the scout 
master. “So you went out to see if the 
groundhog would make good and stay out 
of his hole?” 

“Sure. No sunshine to-day, so he either 
had to stay out or there was nothing in the 
story.”* 

“Did you see him?” 

“No, but I saw his tracks in the snow. 
He came out all right.” 

“Well, did he stay out?” asked the scout 
master. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You said you tracked him, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but I couldn’t catch up to him. 
Say, somebody lend me a dry pair 
of socks.” 

He got them. 

“Well, where did your good turn come 
in?” asked the scout master. 

“T did it to the groundhog.” 

“ But you said you didn’t see him.” 

“That’s all right,” answered the tender- 
foot. “I’m not a scout for nothing. I 
managed it without seeing him.” 

“How was that?” 

“Oh, rats; what’s the use telling. You 
only want to give me the haw-haw.” 

* Not at all. It’s very interesting,” urged 
the scout master. “Go ahead.” 

“Well, in the first place the groundhog 
was up against it when he had to stay 
out of his hole on account of not being 
able to see his shadow.” 

“Yes, of course. Go ahead.” 

“And he was hunting for something 
or I’d have been able to catch up to him.” 

“Hunting something to eat, maybe. Or 
perhaps a substitute for a hole,” said the 
first class scout. 


“No, you’re wrong. That’s what I 
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thought at first. But I found out 
differently.” 

“What was he hunting?” 

“Aw, I won't tell. It doesn’t concern 


anybody but me.” 


“Go on. Tell us about it, you might as 
well now.” 

“Well, he was hunting another ground- 
hog.” : 


“That seems natural,” said the scout 
master. “ Did he succeed?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And then what?” 

“T gave up tracking then. It was getting 
late and I had to go back for my umbrella. 
It had got so windy I left it in a fence 
corner.” 

“Oh, that’s where the rub comes, eh?” 
cried the scout master. “You couldn't 
find the place where you left your um- 
brella.” 

“No, you’re wrong about that—at least 
you’re wrong where you think I couldn’t 
find the place. I could do it by back- 
tracking if in no other way, couldn’t I?” 

“All right. What happened?” 

“When I got there my umbrella was 
gone.” 

“Somebody came along and took it, 
eh?” 

“Not exactly. The groundhogs took it. 
Circled around the hill and got ahead of 
me.” 

“Get out.” 

“ All right. 
word for it.” 

“What did they do, chew it up on you?” 

“No. They simply left it where I 
couldn’t get it. You'see, there was a fox 
after them. And——” 

“A fox after them?” 

“Sure. Don’t you suppose I know a fox 
track? And—” 

, “You didn’t say anything about it be- 
ore.” 

“Why should I? Say, who’s telling 
this?” 

“All right, go ahead.” 

“There was a fox got after them when 
—_ came to where I had left my um- 

rella.’ " 


You don’t have to take my 
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“Did he get one of them?” asked a* ie 


second class scout. 

“Not much, he didn’t. You see, it was 
right by the creek, just above the S bend 
in the Sherfey placé, The creek was run- 
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ning bank full, too, and you know it is 
ten yards wide all through the pasture. 
Well, when the fox got after them, the 
groundhogs got across the creek, and he 
couldn’t follow them.” 

“ How?” 

“Why, easy as you please. The whole 
story was told by the tracks in the snow. 
When the fox got after them they just 
grabbed my umbrella out of the fence 
corner, opened it and hung on, and the 
wind did the rest. They just naturally 
aviated across the creek. And when I 
came along, there was my good um- 
brella—” 

Bang, went the scout master’s feet on 
the floor. He stood up quickly. 

“Softy,” said he, with all the severity 
at his command, “ you’re getting to know 
entirely too much for a tenderfoot. Get 
out your first-aid kit to take the balance 
of your second class examination.” 


A Far-Reaching Good Turn 
Boy Scouts of Washington, D. C., Get $1,000 as Re- 
sult of Kind Act of Columbus, Ohio, Scouts 
By E. S. Martin 

S an illustration of what great ultimate 
good may come from the doing of a 
good turn daily, no matter how seemingly 
small the favor, the instance of two boy 
scouts living in Columbus, Ohio, can be 
taken as typical and of wide general sig- 
nificance. Through their strict adherence 
to section three of the Scout Law these 
boys have been able to render valuable per- 
sonal assistance to the boy scout movement 
at large. Indirectly, they have helped the 
organization in the District of Columbia to 
the extent of $1,000. 

It came about this way: Last March Mr. 
A. C. Moses, president of the district or- 
ganization, in company with the scout com- 
missioner, met Mr. P. C. Chase while walk- 
ing through Potomac Park. It chanced that 
several boy scout troops were being re- 
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viewed nearby by government officials, and 
after the work was explained to Mr. Chase 
he was asked if he would care to contribute 
something toward the organization. He 
politely refused, saying that he was not yet 
sufficiently informed as to the purposes and 
the value of the movement. 

Last summer Mr. Chase was motoring 
through Columbus on his way to his coun- 
try home near there, accompanied by Mrs. 
Chase and two lady friends. Having some 
business to transact, he left the ladies wait- 
ing in the car. A driving rain came up. 
Recalling the fact that he had failed to put 
up the top to the automobile, Mr. Chase 
rushed out to do so. He found two boys 
busily engaged putting up the storm, cur- 
tains, which task they completed in the 
nick of time to save the ladies from a 
drenching. Mr. Chase thanked the boys 
heartily, reached for a quarter and ex- 
tended it to them; but, rather to his sur- 
prise, they refused the gift. Politely salut- 
ing, one of the boys said: 

“We are boy scouts, sir, and have sim- 
ply done our ‘good turn’ for to-day. The 
rules of our organization do not permit us 
to accept money for courtesies. We were 
only too glad to be of some assistance.” 

Well, the outcome of the affair was this: 

Recently it became necessary to conduct 
a campaign to raise funds for the Local 
Council in the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Livingstone, president of the Boy Scouts of 
America, is a resident of Washington, D. 
C., and a personal friend to Mr. Chase. 
He asked the latter if he would consider 
loaning the use of his theater for one even- 
ing for a benefit performance. Mr. Chase 
replied that to comply with the request 
would be to break a precedent he estab- 
lished fourteen years before not to allow 
his business to be broken into in such a 
way, and that he would prefer to ‘donate 
outright. Then, recalling the incident of 
the rain-storm in Columbus, he said: 

“T owe the boy scouts a quarter. I am 
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going to repay them. I wish I could make 
it possible for them to finance their whole 
movement, but I am not in a position to do 
that. You can have my theater for a whole 
week, if you will take it, and you need as- 
sume no obligations of any kind. Use the 
proceeds as you think best for the promo- 
tion and advancement of the boy scout 
movement.” 

I was particularly impressed when Mr. 
Livingstone told me this little story, for I 
remember the scouts in Columbus as my 
boys, and I was proud to learn of the manly 
way in which they~are living up to the 
letter and the spirit of the Scout Law. I 
am sure that the mere doing of the “ good 
turn” was all the reward they wanted. 
They certainly could not have realized the 
far-reaching influence which their good 
turn brought to bear upon the scout work 
elsewhere. And so it is, boys, with every 
good deed we do. It is certain to have its 
ultimate influence for good upon the char- 
acter of our citizenship. 


The term “bugling,” so often used synony- 
mously for trumpeting, is erroneous as ap- 
plied to the use of the “ bugles ” commonly 
used by boy scouts in this country, but not 
in England. The instrument used by the 
boy scouts in this country is the trumpet. 
It is much longer than the bugle, has a 
lower pitch, greater range of tones and 
gives much more volume of sound. In the 
United States Army the field artillery is 
the only branch of the service using the 
bugle. The reference to bugling in the 
Official Handbook is erroneous, and the 
term should be trumpeting. The error is 
perhaps traceable to the fact that the Brit- 
ish manual, Scouting for Boys, served as 
the basis for ours. 


If a bull gets mad at a red flag, what 
does a red flag think of a bull? 

If a scout’s staff is 6 feet 6% inches 
long, how long is the Chief Scout’s staff? 
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The McLean Bill Passed 


Readers who are not already aware of 
it will be glad to learn that the McLean 
bill for the Federal protection of migra- 
tory birds was passed by the United States 
Senate on January 22. It was immedi- 
ately sent over to the House of Represen- 
tatives, where its supporters hoped to have 
it come up by unanimous consent before 
the close of the session. This is the bill 
which Boys’ Lire asked aid for on the first 
page of the January number. Doubtless 
our readers helped it very materially. Now 
let us hope that ere this is published, either 
it or the Weeks bill, a House bill with 
which it is practically identical, will have 
passed the House. In the latter event, the 
two bills will be merged into one measure 
for the President’s endorsement, which is 
to be counted on as a sure thing. 


Scouts Win One Thousand Dollar Reward 


Two members of Bay Ridge, N. Y., 
Troop No. 23, Boy Scouts of America, 
while on a hike in the woods near Jamaica, 
L. IL., on Saturday, February 1, discovered 
the body of Ferdinand H. Cook, of New 
York City, who disappeared from his home 
January 3. One thousand dollars reward 
had been offered by attorneys for Mr. 
Cook’s family for the recovery of the miss- 
ing man, and at the present writing there 
is good prospects that not only will Adrian 
Parker and Vincent Coakley, the scouts 
who made the discovery, profit handsomely 
by their afternoon’s work, but that their 
troop will share in the reward. The dead 
man is supposed to have committed sui- 
cide. 


Vacant Lot Gardening by Scouts 


Much practical work is being done by 
troops of boy scouts in Greater Boston. 
Last summer the cleaning and beautifying 
of vacant lots occupied the attention of 
several city patrols—as a part of this, gar- 
dening was begun in several sections of the 
city. The work was done quietly and on 
a small scale, but so effectively that veg- 
etables and flowers were harvested from 
almost barren soil. 

This year work has begun on a little 
more pretentious scale. With the co-opera- 
tion of the Women’s Municipal League and 
an experienced landscape architect a model 
garden has been planned and partly formed 
on one of the lots cleaned last year. Early 
in the winter the entire area was covered 
with eighteen inches of rich loam and laid 
off in small plots. This ground. will afford 
work for forty-six boys throughout the 
summer. An experienced gardener with 
two assistants will supervise and instruct. 
Flowers as well as vegetables will be grown. 
It is intended that ‘each scout will have a 
sufficiently large plot of ground to work 
so he can supply at least two or three 
doliars’ worth of vegetables (estimated at 
their market value) to his parents. With 
the exception of about $25, which the boys 
themselves are paying, the expense of pre- 
paring this model garden is being borne by 
the Women’s Municipal League, the city 
of Boston, and friends interested in the 
work. The city has already made several 
valuable appropriations to the work. 
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The Haversack Packsack 


The accompanying photographs show 
quite clearly how I have made over an or- 
dinary condemned military haversack so 
that it serves as an excellent knapsack for 
short trips. 

In the first place, it was apparent that 
an additional shoulder strap was needed, 
but to begin with I made the one I had go 
as far as it would. That gave me a pattern 
for the other one. As you will see, I dis- 
connected the strap from the original carry- 
ing rings at the top of the pack and fas- 
tened it to a new D ring, which I attached 
nearer to the center of the top of the pack. 
Of course the strap had to be shortened 
considerably. The reason for moving the 
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ring over toward the center was to keep the 
strap from slipping off the shoulder. I 
might have used a single ring in the center 
of the top of the pack, but in my own case 
this would have been unsatisfactory, be- 
cause of not holding the pack as snugly on 
the back as I like it. Furthermore, I some- 
times lend this pack to one of my scouts, 
and, as his shoulders are not apt to be as 
broad (?) as mine, and the straps have an 
inclination to slip down if the pack is worn 
as I wear it, he crosses them at the back, 
like a pair of suspenders, and the pack rides 
as snugly as if made for him. 

Of course the second strap was but a 
copy of the first one. The only additional 
material I required. for making the pack 
over was this strap, the four large “D” 
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rings, with straps, the small straps riveted 
around the outside of the pack and used, as 
shown in the pictures, to secure the blanket 
and shelter cloth, and inside the pack, to 
strengthen it, where the greatest strain 
comes, I fastened a strong piece of sole 
leather. This last is important, especially if 
the rings are secured only by rivets. Of 
course, the blanket straps are held by one 
rivet each, and are buckled together in a 
continuous chain around the pack when the 
blanket does not figure in the expedition. 

When I first published a description of 
this pack, a year or so ago, quite a number 
of men interested in the scout movement 
took it up, and I am glad to say it has 
made good. Mr. W. McD. Little, a 
scout master of Morristown, N. J., and 
an eagle scout, who has hiked a total of 
3,000 miles, tells me he finds it very satis- 
factory. The particularly interesting thing 
about it is that it costs very little. You can 
get a first-class large army haversack for 
from 75 to 90 cents, and the expense for 
additional leather and rivets amounts to 
very little. The scouts in my troop, which 
was organized only last November, all want 
packs like this one, although I have not 
suggested any particular kind of pack. We 
are planning to buy a lot of the haversacks 
—obtainable through National Headquar- 
ters—and get busy and rig them up all just 
alike, doing the work ourselves. 

Epwarp Cave. 


Do You Know That? 


Mercurial ointment, procurable in most 
drug stores, has no superior as a rust pre- 
ventive. 


Boy scouts’ leggings wilted and wrinkled 
from a wetting can be easily restored to 
neatness with starch and a flatiron. 


One way for a boy to earn money is to 
arrange with several automobile owners 
who do not have a chauffeur, to keep the 
brass on their cars polished. 


The peregrine falcon, or duck hawk, is 
one of the most destructive of American 
birds of prey, living upon not only ducks 
and shore birds, but swallows, bluebirds, 
meadowlarks, goldfinches, flickers and 
others of our common birds. It should, 
however, never be confounded with the 
marsh hawk, which lives upon rodents and 
is considered useful by ornithologists. 


Although the United State§ gave the 
world the key to practical human flight, we 
are now close to the tail-end of the proces- 
sion, simply because we haven’t spent the 
money other countries have in advancing 
our knowledge of the art, science and prac- 
tise of “air scouting.” The governments 
of France, Russia, Great Britain, Italy, 
Germany and Japan have appropriated from 
five to fifty times the amount our own gov- 
ernment has for the development and use 
of aviation. But that is all right, too. We 
don’t happen to live next door to a neigh- 
bor pe are afraid of. Uncle Sam can wink 
his eye and say, “I should worry,” and by 
and by the other nations will have solved 
all the aeronautical problems for him—if 
such a thing is possible. By that time let 
us hope the chief use for aeroplanes will 
be commercial, not military. 
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Discoveries and Re-Discoveries 

(If you have made a Discovery of some 
practical wrinkle that has proven valuable 
to you, or know of one that you think very 
few other people have heard of, write your 
knowledge out for publication in this 
department of Boys’ Lire. Contributions 
will be signed, and $1.00 each will be paid 
every month for the two best Discoveries 
accepted.) 


Parafin Your Matches 


To keep matches dry without a water- 
proof match box, melt some paraffin and 
dip the heads of the matches in it. Be very 
careful, however, not to touch the bottom 
of the receptacle with the match, as this 
will be very apt to cause combustion, and 
paraffin, as you know, burns quickly. The 
hardening of the paraffin forms a water- 
proof covering over the head of the match 
that will always keep it dry, even when 
dipped in water. Scratch on a rough sur- 
face to ignite. 

N. J. DonaLp W. McGowan. 


Use for the Button Rings 


The little rings that fasten the buttons 
on a scout uniform may be used to hang a 
compass, keys or even a light knife on 
while on a hike. Leave the ring Attached 
to the button so as to hold it on; then hang 
your compass on the inside, thus protect- 
ing it from the weather. 

Do not strap your leggings too tight 
when going on a long hike, or they'll hurt 
before you’re through. 

mn '< Joun Barnes. 


To Syphon a Well or .Cistern 


If you ever have to empty the water out 
of a well or a cistern and have a water 
hydrant close by and can get a long enough 
hose, proceed as follows: Attach the hose 
to the hydrant and let the other end down 
into the water of the well. Turn on the 
water slowly and let the hose fill up. Then 
take it off the hydrant and quickly lay out 
to drain, meantime supporting the hose as 
high as convenient at the edge of the well, 
so the water between that point and the 
hydrant cannot run down into the well. 


If the section of hose outside the well is 
longer than that inside, the syphon will 
commence to work. 

Atoysius BRELEN, 
WALTER SELPH. 


Pitch for Fire Lighting 

It is often hard to start an outdoor fire 
during wet weather or soon after it. If 
possible gather some common pine tree 
pitch and use it as tinder. It will burn 
slowly and surely and prove a good aid in 
getting the fire going. 

Mass. Preston K. Bascock. 


Fresh Water 


I respectfully submit the following for 
your “Discoveries and Re-discoveries” 
column; a thing I learned by experience 
and then was later pleased to find taught 
by Mr. Henry David Thoreau: 

When the pond or spring is covered with 
the floating leaves, pollen, etc., that are 
so often found on the surface of water, 
especially after mid-summer, and you wish 
to get clean, fresh water, insert your pail 
straight down until the rim is beneath the 
surface by a few inches. Then lift the 
pail rapidly, and the overflow will carry 
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off all the floating matter and leave the pail 
filled with the clear water. 
Grorce Roserts, Jr. 


Three-Man Fire Drill 


Not fire fighting, however. Take a dry 
piece of beech and start a small hole in it. 
Next get a round piece of maple (broom- 
stick will do) about ten inches long, for a 
drill, also.a piece of hardwood with a dent 
in it to hold the drill. Finally, take a 
couple of yards of strong cord, preferably 
braided cod-line, make three turns with it 
around the center of the drill, and attach 
a short piece of wood to each end. Now 
with one to hold the drill and two others 
to alternately pull the cord, cross-cut saw 
fashion, you are ready to make fire by fric- 
tion, and make it in a hurry. Let the drill 
man have his tinder handy and he will get 
a blaze in a jiffy. This plan beats the use 
of a bow, because the longer cord used 
gives the drill so many more turns for 
each stroke or pull. It calls for good team 
work, however, especially if giving an ex- 
hibition. i 2S. 


To File Photograph Negatives 


What is about the simplest and best 
method for filing photograph negatives is 
that used by Mr. C. L. Gilman, a former 
scout master of Minneapolis, Minn., now 
living “on the edge of things” near 
Gheen. He simply uses an ordinary card 
index, inserting the negatives instead of 
the usual cards, separating them alphabeti- 
cally with the index cards. “The whole 
trick of it,” he writes, “is in catching the 
dominant idea—finding the key word— 
for each negative. For instance, in filing 
some negatives to-day I had one of a 
porcupine and another of a puppy.. They 
found a resting place side by side next the 
card marked ‘ PI-Q.’” A single, two, three 
or four drawer file, of any size desired, 
can be obtained at any store dealing in of- 
fice supplies, and considering the saving 
of time and worry, the added safety and 
the advantage of having the negatives rest- 
ing on their edges, is well worth the in- 
vestment. 


Boy scout staffs that are painted or 
shellacked will last longer and always look 
neater than those that are not. Not so apt 
to put splinters in the hands, either. 
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Road, Trail and Chalk Signs - 


ET me see. If I remember right I was 
preaching to you fellows last month, 

and consequently this month I am not go- 
ing to tell you.to be good. I am not going 
to tell you not to smoke cigarettes; I am 
not going to tell you not to lie; I am not 
going to tell you not to shoot craps; I am 
not going to tell you to be polite and man- 
ly;. I won’t even tell you not to be a 
chump. In the place of all this sermoniz- 
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ing I will give you a talk on picturegraphs, 
picture writing, hieroglyphics, chalk road- 
signs. There are too many signs to be in- 
cluded in one contribution, but I will give 
you this month those signs which I have 
adopted from the red men’s, and after you 
have learned these I will hand you out an- 
other bunch. 

Don’t forget now, and save all these 
pages. Put them away somewhere and 
keep them together; otherwise you will be 
writing to me with bad-luck signs asking 
me for information that I have already 
given in former numbers. 

It would not be a difficult work to in- 
vent a system of road-signs for the scouts, 
but this is not necessary; all we have to 
do is to adopt and learn the road-signs 
already in use. Some of the people who 
are using these signs will be much aston- 
ished and very angry to find that the scouts 
know them all, because some of the people 
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who use these signs are Gipsies, hoboes, 
yeggmen and crooks. But they have evolved 
a good system, and when we adopt their 
system, we do a double service: we kill its 
usefulness to the underworld, because it is 
no longer a secret code, and we supply our 
needs, because the signs are easily made 
with a piece of chalk, piece of soft brick, 
a piece of charcoal, or they may be traced 
in the mud or dust with the end of a stick. 
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By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 
NaTIONAL Scout CoMMISSIONER 


(Copyright, 1913, by D. C. Beard.) 


The Indians also have some useful signs 
which we will adopt, and these pertain al- 
most altogether to the weather and the ele- 
ments. The books on heraldry give us 
signs for colors, and with this combination 
of yeggmen, hoboes, Gipsies, crooks, 
knights and royalty and the red Indians 
contributed to our manual, we will be well 
supplied. 

The most dignified of all the signs come 
from our American Indians. We will be- 
gin with the signs of air. Air in motion 
is wind, and the puff adder, the hissing 
adder and the spreading adder is the In- 
dian sign for wind. It is not necessary to 
make a good picture of a puff added. Any 
sort of a snake with wind puffing out of 
his mouth represents the wind. 

According to the Indians there are four 
winds—east, north, south and west. These 
are represented by a rectangular figure 
with sort of little tassels hanging at the 
four corners, and we may adopt this figure 
to represent air. The serpent is to repre- 
sent wind and when the wind becomes a 
tornado it is to be represented by a curved 
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figure, suggesting the twisting of the tor- 
nado. 

A cloud is represented by three half cir- 
cles. Rain is represented by three half 
circles with straight lines coming down 
from them. Hail is the same with dots 
coming from the clouds. The lines for 
snow are wiggly. Sleet would be repre- 
sented by a mixture of snow and rain, 
straight lines and wiggly ones. Clear 
weather is represented by a V-shaped fig- 
ure, which means the two hands and arms 
thrown up. Thunder is represented by a 
thunder bird. Lightning is represented by 
a zig-zag line with an arrow point. 

The sign for day in picture writing is 
a half circle; by placing a dash on this 
half circle you can indicate the time of the 
day, dating from left to right. If the dash 
is on the bottom of the left-hand side of 
the arch, that indicates sunrise; the dash 
in the center of the arc would represent 
noon, after the center of the arc would 
represent afternoon. The arc reversed, or 
upside down, represents night. Of course 
if the dash is in the center of the reversed 
arc it will indicate midnight. 

A week is seven days; consequently the 
day mark with the scout character for 
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seven would mean seven days or a week. 
A moon represents a month and the moon 
with the scout sign indicating twelve would 
represent a year. Thus you see we bor- 
row from the Indians our signs for the 
elements and our signs for time. But our 
numerals we must secure from the very 
ancient magicians. We do this because it 
wouldn’t look right to put the ordinary 
numerals on Indian signs; besides which it 
is more fun to use little-known symbols 
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than the ones in every-day use. We will 
also borrow from the Indian the sign of 
plenty, the sign of joy and happiness, the 
sign of talk, the sign of shout, the sign of 
hunger, the sign of a stone and the sign 
of a joyful song, as well as the sign of 
peace and the sign of war. Other Indian 
signs are the sign of hearing, which is 
just a head with wavy lines running 
through the ears; the sign for the sun, 
which always has a face indicated on its 
surface; the sign for stars, and the sign 
for the rainbow. The sign of smoke looks 
like big tear-drops reversed—going up in- 
stead of down. The Apaches used but 
three kinds of smoke signals, which con- 
sisted of separate columns of smoke. At- 
tention is one continuous column of smoke. 
Two columns of smoke means a camp has 
been made and that it is still there and 
everything is favorable and quiet. Three 
columns is the sign of danger and alarm. 
We will adopt these signals in our picture- 
graph language. 

Mr. Seton puts three stones one on top 
of the other, also three tufts of grass tied 
together, also three blazes on a tree, as 
danger signs; but when he comes to smoke 
he puts three smokes for good news and 
two smokes for “I am lost. Help.” This 
is confusing. Three of everything should 
have the same general meaning. It should 
always be a cry for succor, for help, or an 
alarm. And so I take the white man’s cus- 
tom of firing three guns for help, the 
Apaches’ custom of three smokes for alarm, 
the scouts’ custom of three stones one 
top of the other, three blazes on the tree, 
three tufts of grass tied together, as all 
being uniform and meaning practically the 
same thing. 

(To be continued) 
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wrt is there about the bird in the foreground of the above picture that you cannot see, yet 


know is there, that is typical of something that hoots? 


To each boy not more than sixteen 


years of age who sends us the correct answer in a letter post marked not later than March 20, we 


will give a six-months’ subscription to Boys’ Lire, 


o the boy complying with the above conditions and whose answer of not more than 200 words 
shows the best knowledge of this bird, judged entirely from the standpoint of natural history, we 


will give an additional prize of $1.00. 


No money or stamps to be sent with contributions; competition not limited to subscribers. 


Cor- 


respondence will be confined to the winner or winners, whose names and ages will be published in 


this department in the May number. 


Address, Puzzle Editor, care of Boys’ Lirz, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Following are the winners of prizes in the January Puzzle Competition: 
Hobort Martin, Nebraska; Walter Couse, Ohio; Harold Tilley, 


Iowa; Henry Goodman, Delaware; 


No. 1: Rex B. Conn, 


New York; Alfred F. Bridgeman, Jr., Massachusetts, and Marshall Mathis, Pennsylvania, each a 
six-months’ subscription to Boys’ Lire for coming nearest to the correct answer, which no contestant 


gave. No. 2: Raymond Thorne, New Jersey. 








Headquarters News 


Important plans for new phases of scout- 
ing were developed at the third annual 
meeting of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America in New York on Feb- 
ruary 11. Stimulated by the zeal which 
the 7,000 scout masters throughout the 
country have shown, not only in the han- 
dling of the troops, but in sending helpful 
suggestions to the National Headquarters, 
the membership of the council had a large 
and enthusiastic representation, Colin H. 
Livingstone, president, presiding. 

The time was about equally divided be- 
tween the consideration of reports from 
the officials of the organization and: those 
from the field. It is possible in our limited 
space to give only a suggestion of the many 
resolutions which were adopted. A de- 
tailed report will be sent to the scout mas- 
ters in printed form. James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive, was directed to prepare 
suggestions for scout masters and scouts, 
with the aim of preventing accidents among 
boy. scouts throughout the country and 
teaching them to be on the alert against 
accidents to others. 

Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief Scout, 
with the aid of Luther H. Gulick, George 
D. Pratt and Charles C. Jackson, submitted 
a resolution that the scouts be organized 
against pests. It pointed out first that the 
scouts should be on the alert not only to 
combat such pests as mosquitoes and flies, 
but also should co-operate with the authori- 
ties to kill rats, English sparrows, etc., 
that are destructive of property, but in so 


doing they always must remember that even 
the lives of pests should not be taken ex- 
cept in a humane manner. The resolution 
directs the scout masters to urge the scouts 
to co-operate with public authorities in 
such work. It was passed after a clause 
was inserted calling for the protection and 
conservation of all harmless and useful 
life. 

Another important act of the meeting 
was that endorsing the establishing of the 
sea scouts as a branch of the organization. 
These will be under the direction of Ar- 
thur A. Carey of Waltham, Mass., who for 
two summers has maintained a schooner 
for scouting purposes. 

Among other things, scout masters were 
urged to emphasize constantly the scout 
virtues of chivalry and respect and the 
daily good turn. They were asked to elim- 
inate any drills that call for the use of the 
staff as a dummy musket. The scout mas- 
ters furthermore were urged when on scout 
duty to refrain from the use of tobacco 
and intoxicating liquors. 

It was decided also that wherever practi- 
cal all tests for second-class and first-class 
scouts and for merit badges should be given 
before a court of honor or some other com- 
mittee, and that National Headquarters 
should provide as soon as possible a corps 
of competent field secretaries to assist in 
conferences of local councils, scout masters 
and commissioners. 

Chief Scout Executive West in his re- 
port pointed out that in 1912 4,275 commis- 
sions were issued to scout masters and their 
assistants. After allowing for those who 
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had resigned, it was found that there are 
about 7,000 scout masters connected with 
the movement. In the last year at least 
60,000 boys became scouts. 

The suggestion was made by George D. 
Porter, Director of Public Safety, Phila- 
delphia, and member of. the Executive 
Board, that scout masters teach the boys 
more as to their duties as citizens. He 
urged that they be asked to take the scouts 
on tours of inspection, to meetings of the 
common council, to the police stations, fire 
houses, and houses of correction. He fur- 
thermore wished that the scouts be taught 
to be on the alert against gangs of boys 
who destroy property. Although these sug- 
gestions were not incorporated in a resolu- 
tion, they were endorsed by the meeting. 

Woodrow Wilson, President-Elect of the 
United States, was elected Honorary Presi- 
dent of the organization, while President 
William H. Taft and Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt were chosen as Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Other officers were elected as 
follows: President, Colin H. Livingstone; 
Vice-Presidents, B. L. Dulaney, Milton A. 
McRae, David Starr Jordan, F. L. Seeley 
and A. Stamford White; Chief Scout, 
Ernest Thompson Seton; National Scout 
Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard; Treas- 
urer, George D. Pratt. Additions to the 
Executive Board were Ernest P. Bicknell, 
Charles P. Neill, John Mitchell and George 
W. Perkins. 


Incubators, Aviettes, etc. 


A concern at Muskogee, Okla. has a 
30,000-egg incubator, operated by elec- 
tricity. Electricity is also used in the 
brooders, not only to furnish heat, but to 
provide the growing chicks with “sun- 
shine” every day, whether the sun shines 
or not. 


The plural of ski is ski, and the pro- 
nunciation, if you want to be right in that 
particular also, is “she.” Popular usage, 
however, is “skee” and “skees,” and even 
the lexicographers (men who make dic- 
tionaries) admit that popular usage in time 
sets the standard. 


Take a hammer and you can easily smash 
a brick. This fact perhaps has made you 
wonder why the bottom bricks in a very 
high wall stand the tremendous pressure 
without crushing. Hard, well-burned brick 
will withstand a pressure of from 3,000 to 
5,000 pounds per square inch. 


For some years past M. Peugeot, a 
Frenchman prominent in the manufacture 
of gasoline engines for automobiles, motor 
boats and aeroplanes, has pleased himself 
to tantalize the aviators—and would-be 
aviators—of his country with a prize of 
2,000 francs for a flight of five meters ac- 
complished with an aviette (pony aero- 
plane) driven by muscular power alone. 
On December 21 last, however, Paul Didier 
did the trick and won the prize. His avi- 
ette was a bicycle with a small pair of 
wings fitted on the front fork and a small 
plane over the back wheel. Not only did 
Djdier jump the required five meters, but 
he turned right around and jumped back 
again. Now the question is, will the aviette 
in time replace the bicycle? 
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The Lonesome Corner 


ALTER HYMES, of Oregon, wrote 
to Boys’ Lrre under date of Decem- 
ber 29, as follows: 

“ Editor Boys’ Lire: 

“Will you please send me a sample copy 
of Boys’ Lire? I am thinking of subscrib- 
ing to it, and wish first to see what kind 
of paper it is. 

“T am not a boy scout, because there is 
no patrol here. But I believe in the move- 
ment, and am trying to. train myself ac- 
cordingly. . 

“T would like to correspond with boys 
who are scouts, and would be very glad 
if you would mention my name in your 
magazine. 

“Yours truly, 
“ WaLTeR HyMes.” 


“T am not a scout,” writes Matthew 
Lynch, of New Jersey, “but I should like 
to hear from some and exchange picture 
postcards.” He tells of a very interesting 
incident which has come under his obser- 
vation in the woods, and, scout or not, he 
should prove a good correspondent. 


The members of a prominent West Vir- 
ginia troop wish to correspond with 
other scouts and to exchange picture postai 
cards. The committee in charge requests 
replies to Howard Hogan, secretary. 


Marshall Harding, of Kentucky, writes 
that he corresponds with the Japanese boys 
whose names were published in this depart- 
ment of Boys’ Lire. He wishes us to an- 
nounce that he is anxious to correspond 
with boys of all countries. He himself is 
a boy scout, but does not confine his cor- 
respondence to scouts. 


Others who request to have their names 
published in the Lonesome Corner are Ray- 
mond Harris Spinney, Maine; Vaughn R. 
Harlan, California; James J. Billings, New 
York State; Russell Neilson, Pennsylvania ; 
George M. Holt, Kansas; Howard K. Ho- 
gan, West Virginia. 


Scout Spinney writes an unusually in- 
teresting typewritten letter, and is bound 
to prove an entertaining correspondent. He 
reports having heard from the Japanese 
boys whose names were published in the 
Lonesome Corner. 


Scout Harlan is particularly interested in 
news, as are the other members of his pa- 
trol. His patrol, by the way, has only eight 
members and no resident scout master— 
that is, it had no scout master on Febru- 
ary 1. The boys live in a small mountain 
village, and naturally are anxious to get 
ideas from other scouts in larger places. 


Russell Neilson would like to be a scout, 
but cannot, because at the present time 
there is no troop in his town. If he gets 
the proper outside help probably he will 
be able to organize a patrol. 


Mr. Holt desires to get in touch with the 
secretaries or scout masters of different 
troops and exchange photographs, for the 
purpose of decorating his troop’s head- 
quarters. 


Our other correspondents confess to be- 
ing just plain lonesome. One, not yet men- 
tioned, but by no means behind the times 
if last in the procession, is C. Spence of 
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New Jersey. In writing to us he did not ask 
particularly to be mentioned in the Lone- 
some Corner, but did ask us to request 
scouts or others who have wireless outfits 
to call him up between the hours of 7 P. M. 
and 9 P. M., Station C. S. S., Jersey City. 
We will be interested to know how. many 
of our readers in this section have been 
able to get in touch with scout Spence in 
this manner. 

Opening communications to all above 
should be addressed to The Lonesome Cor- 
ner, care of Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Nature Scouting 

By Owen Brown 
RAWING takes an important place in 
any branch of nature study. If you are 
interested in nature scouting do your best 
to learn how to draw. Make rough pencil 
sketches in the open. Work them over into 
pen-and-ink drawings at your leisure. Copy 
photographs of birds and animals. Keep 
everlastingly at it. Success will come. You 
will find that your ability to make quick 
sketches from objects in the field will help 
you wonderfully in your field work, and, 
best of all, it is a real pleasure in itself: 

“ Art for art’s sake.” 

If you become seriously interested, you 
will want at the start the following items: 
Bottle of India ink (waterproof) at twenty- 
five cents; some No. 170 drawing pen 
points, five or ten cents’ worth; a pocket 
note and sketch book, containing blank 
leaves of a convenient size and. white 
paper, with a hard carbon matt surface; a 
soft pencil eraser or drawing cleaner; a 
good lead pencil of medium hardness, say, 
the Venus, at ten cents. 

Later, when you begin to make perma- 
nent drawings, you will want a small box 
of transparent water colors of good grade, 
for coloring over your finished pen-and-ink 
drawings. 

Asout Nature Essays. 


Every nature scout should learn to ex- 
press himself clearly and logically and in- 
terestingly on paper. 

As a rule, the easiest and most natural 
form of rhetorical expression to which you 
will adapt yourself is essay writing. Choose 
some simple subject that you know a lot 
about and write it up. Don’t attempt to 
be literary, because you won’t. Just write 
naturally. Take something like “ Notes on 
the Orchard Oriole,” and stick to that. 
Don’t generalize. 

Don’t choose a “general subject”; for 
instance, “Game Birds.” It would take 
several volumes to do justice to such a 
subject, and you haven’t got the time nor 
the ability for that, have you? That is, you 
haven’t until after you learn the art and the 
skill of writing. 

For present and practical purposes avoid 
the long words, and the long, pretentious 
sentences. Use the fewest, shortest words 
possible to express a thought. It is per- 
fectly proper to copy the “style” of a fa- 
vorite writer, ut don’t fall into the habit 
of imitating, so as to cramp your own free- 
dom of style and expression. 

But you'll learn for yourself. 
what does it. Take a try at it. 
eral tries at it. 


Practise is 
Take sev- 
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News from Scout Scribes 


(Correspondence concerning matters of 
more than local interest is invited. Here- 
after the names of Troop Scribes should 
be signed to all communications.) 


AtLanta, Ga.—Troop 1 has been “ getting 
itself in the papers” recently. The Atlanta 
Constitution gives a page to their doings, 
illustrating with pictures taken at their camp. 
The hike to Silver lake, a three days’ march 
and camp, was remarkably successful. The 
troop cooked and carried for themse.ves. 
They visited a neighboring factory and had a 
midnight fishing trip which resulted in more 
tall tales than anything else. Another day, 
a real Japanese tai, or hunting party, proved 
engrossing, the boys covering over twenty- 
one miles in their continued search for the 
little notes which marked the trail. Other 
hikes to nearby places of interest have been 
instructive and, at the same time, good fun. 








CHIEF SCOUT SETON (ON RIGHT) IN CAMP 


Their water-tilting became so famous that it 
was taken up by the life saving corps at Pied- 
mont park, and taught to the bathers in 
general. 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y.—When Troop 2 went 
on its first camping trip last summer, none 
of the boys had ever cooked a meal, but the 
first experiments, on individual camp stoves, 
were very successful. When it came to, 
pitching camp, the boys had a thedry that 
the proper way for a scout to spend the night 
was rolled in a blanket on the ground. Our 
scout master, Mr. George M. Harris, was 
wiser and built a bed, as follows: First he 
cut two saplings about seven feet long and 
passed them through two empty meal sacks 
so that the sacks lapped over a little at the 
middle. The saplings were propped apart by 
short pieces at the ends, stretching the bur- 


lap tightly. The “legs” of the cot were 
supplied by stones under the corners. Then 
three yards of mosquito netting were 


stretched across by sticks and cross pieces, 
and the bed was made. The next day the 
woods resounded with the vigorous blows of 
the scouts’ hatchets as they prepared them- 
selves similar beds, having found the practise 
of their theory rather hard. The scouts 
fished, went swimming, studied campcraft 
and first aid, and had a chance to practise 
the latter upon a stranger who was hurt by a 
blow from the pedal of his motor cycle. 
“Tip,” our mascot, has learned that the hikes 
are as much fun for dogs as for boys, and 
seldom misses a trip. 


BattTimMoreE, Mp.—At a bazaar given re- 


cently by Troop 1 $90 was raised. This troop 
has the highest standing for efficiency in the 








‘ 
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RAISING THE FLAG AT THE OPENING OF THE 
WAYNE, PENN., TROOP’S LOG CABIN 


city, having won the Hutzler Troop Efficiency 
Cup for three months past. Troop 12 of the boy 
scouts connected with the Christian Temple 
here played Santa Claus to the poor children 
of the city during their Christmas vacation. 
For over six weeks they were six nights a 
week making toys, turning out in all seventy- 
two toys and 200 wooden soldiers. These 
gifts were distributed among children of the 
slums of the city. The boys have been given 
a room in the church as their headquarters. 


Burrato, N. Y.—Buffalo has fifty-two 
troops—a pretty good number, isn’t it? The 
local council and scout masters’ association 
together have successfully carried through 
three big events. A great mass meeting in 
Convention Hall addressed by General Baden- 
Powell aroused public interest in western 
New York and the scout activities demon- 
strated before the gathering were highly 
praised by the English leader. In June a 
big field day of scout sports and activities, 
under the direction of Commissioner George 
Sykes, raised a good sum of money for the 
support of the troops. The climax of their 
progress came in the establishment and prac- 
tical success of a scout camp during July and 
August., More than 300 scouts were tented 
and fed there during the four weeks. The 
celebration of Columbus Day by a mass hike 
of all the Buffalo scouts completed a remark- 
ably successful summer, and the gathering 
around the huge camp fire, which was the 
feature of the evening, promised well for the 
future of the Buffalo boy scouts. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Troop 9 is composed of 
boys entirely of Polish extraction. Recently 
an exhibition was held to interest the parents 
of these boys. It scored a great success, and 
the troop acquired several new members. Of 
the eight boys passing the second-class tests 
at the Local Council, four were from Troop 9. 

Jerome F, Rozan. 


Curicaco, Irt.—After many vicissitudes in 
getting started, the Woodlawn troop have at 
last obtained permanent and unusually satis- 
factory quarters. At a recent division con- 
test the boys of the troop carried off first 
place without a rival in signaling, bandaging 
and other phases of scout work. A lecture 
is being planned to defray the expenses of 
the troop for the coming year. The scout 
master, Mr. Simmons, who has had many 
interesting experiences, had consented to re- 
late some of his best yarns. 

R. H. Noprne. 
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CLEVELAND, Ox10.—Troop No. 19 has its 
own club room and gym, and its own sta- 
tionery, printed by the members. We have 
access to a small printing press and type and 
are planning to earn some money by doing 
job printing. First of all, we expect to get 
some work from the other troops in this city, 
but we do not stop at that. We will fill 
orders from troops anywhere, if we can get 
them. We also will print scout post-cards, 
and in the end we hope to earn enough money 
to finance our summer camp. This, however, 
is not by any means the limit of our activity 
outside of our regular scouting. We are 
establishing a correspondence club and hope 
in this way to become acquainted with scouts 
all over the world. C. H. DanigE;s. 

CLevetanp, O.—Troop 48 of this city 
originated in September, 1911, as an inde- 
pendent organization. A few boys of the 
Evangelical Sunday school banded together 
under the leadership of Mr. R. Hattwich. 
When General Baden-Powell came to Cleve- 
land, this band joined the Boy Scouts of 
America, and was given the troop number, 
48. They took part in the big encampment 
over the Fourth of July, and also marched 
in the parade, where their work was recog- 
nized by the presentation of a flag. The 
troop now has thirty-two members, all in 
uniform. 

ConsHOHOCKEN, Pa.—The Gulf mills troop 
of this city is famous for its hiking ability 
and energy. They have to their credit from 
March to December a record of twenty-two 
hikes, covering altogether 350 miles. That 
does not include an eleven-day camping trip 
at Valley Forge, the money for which was 
raised by a lawn fete. The troop plans a 
hike to Gettysburg this spring for the Blue 
and Gray meeting, and the newly organized 
corps of eight buglers are practising hard 
for the event. Kaye MuNSHOUER. 


Duprey, Mo.—The scouts here are a real 
service to the community. They have put up 
a “wall pocket” in the Union Station, in 
which they place magazines and papers for 
travelers to read, thus supplying literature to 
people who may have to wait for hours to 
make connections. 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—Four members of Troop 
1 took a forty-mile hike last summer in twen- 
ty-four hours. The scouts of this city have 
just secured a new headquarters and are bus- 
ily engaged fitting out the rooms. An inter- 
troop contest is being held and a silver lov- 
ing cup will be awarded the scout who makes 
the best average by April 1. 

James R. HARDENDERF. 

Franxuiin, N. H.—During last summer the 
boy scouts of Troop 1, with their scout master, 
camped at Newfoundland lake for three 
weeks. They took hikes to Mt. Hardigian, 
Sugar Loaf and Plymouth. There are now 
ten second-class scouts in the troop. Plans 
are being made for another camp next sum- 
mer. ~ Donatp WALTON. 

Hamsurc, N. Y.—Thirty-three boy scouts, 
under the direction of Scout Master Horton, 
spent the last week of June in camp on a 
branch of the Eighteen Mile Creek at 
Kromer’s Mills. Usual camp activities were 
carried on and the boys made out a daily 
program and followed it faithfully. The 
camp fire was never allowed to go out. On 
visitors’ day more than forty people inspected 
the camp. No accident marred the pleasure 
of the week, but the hospital had two cases 
of toothache on which to practise. 

Hawatl.—The troops here are as progres- 
sive as they are distant from National Head- 
quarters. More than eighty“five scouts are 
now enlisted. On Thanksgiving Day a “ mis- 
sionary trip” was made to Maui. The mem- 
bers of the model troop of twelve were sur- 
rounded the minute they landed by a scoffing 
band of imitators, “near scouts,” who es- 
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corted them to the camping ground. But as 
soon as the stunts were well under way the 
attitude of the natives changed greatly, and 
the demonstrations of fire lighting, first aid 
and a makeshift hand-made breeches-buoy 
completely staggered them. The result was 
a respectful escort when the time came to 
depart. Thirty-five would-be scouts now 
await the granting of a scout master’s com- 
mission on the island of Maui. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra—On December 2, 
President Taft spoke at the Masonic Temple 
of Jacksonville and the boy scouts were as- 
signed to assist the police in keeping back 
the crowd. After the assembly hall was 
filled, the scouts marched in to the upper 
gallery, where places were reserved for them. 
As the President took his place the scouts 
stood at salute, and throughout the interest- 
ing talk they were attentive and respectful. 
Their attitude toward the flag and during the 
singing of the national anthem was favorably 
commented upon after the address. When 
the assembly broke up, the scouts marched to 
the State Health Exhibit, where were many 
of the charts and diagrams which had been 
at the national exhibition in Washington. 
Dr. Alfred Forest and Dr. C. E. Terry made 
most interesting addresses to the boys, tell- 
ing them how they could assist the public 
health officials in the performance of their 
arduous duties. The local papers have made 
much of the fact that three eagle scouts are 
living in Jacksonville. Several long accounts 
of troop doings have been published and the 
meeting to present scout Charles Johnson 
with his eagle badge was a nofable one. 

About thirty of the local scouts accepted 
the invitation of the Tallahassee boy scouts, 
and took part in the inaugural ceremonies 
of Governor Park Trammell, on January 7. 
They attended the public reception and ball 
at the personal invitation of the Governor 
and helped in many ways to make the even- 
ing a most enjoyable one for everyone 
present. On the day following, they were 
shown about the city, and enjoyed the 
pleasure trips, as things of interest were 
pointed out to them that will help them with 
their school work. They visited the cotton 
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seed oil press, ice house, bottling works and 
the Florida State College. The railroad 
furnished them a private car both w&ys and 
the boys feel quite proud of the way in which 
they were treated by all who were concerned 
in the matter. 
Frienp E. Hoyt. 

Lesanon, Oxn10.—Troop 1 has been able to 
secure visits from several local citizens who 
are especialy proficient lecturers in one line 
or another. So far they have heard addresses 
by a doctor, who lectured on bandaging; two 
men who gave them instructions in astronomy, 
and an authority on birds and animals. 


Lexincton, Ky.—The plan of having only 
one troop did not succeed very well in Lex- 
ington, but after a little competition was 
started things boomed for the scouts. The 
boys are taking great interest in the work 
of commanding patrols, and several high 
school fellows have become assistant scout- 
masters. The boys have not had as much 
encouragement as in many other cities, and 
are to be congratulated upon their determina- 
tion to show that the scouts are not to be 
easily discouraged. 


New RocHetize, N. Y.—Troop 2 has been 
tested for speed and accuracy recently in 
various ways. The assistant scout master tied 
a handkerchief about twenty-five feet up in 
a tree and timed the boys as they went up the 
tree, touched the handkerchief and came 
down. One of the boys made the round 
trip in twenty-five seconds. Another test was 
with time and compass. The troop started in 
a northerly direction from a given point and 
walked through the woods for five minutes, 
then west for the same time, then south and 
then east, timing carefully for the five 
minutes each side, and they came out within 
about a hundred yards of the spot from 
which they had started. Pretty accurate 
work, what? 


O’NEILL, Nes.—Several views of our troop 
engaged in first-aid work have been made 
by Scout Master Phelps, and the boys sell 
these for a good profit, thus helping the or- 
ganization financially as well as making their 
work better known. They have kept their 
number limited to the really enthusiastic 
boys and the strength of the troop is above 
the average. They now have twenty active 
members. 

Oravett, N. J.—William King, of Oradell 
Troop 1, recently saved the life of another 
scout. Theodore Miller was visiting Scout 
King, who was chopping wood. Miller wanted 
to try it. He gave one piece an extra hard 
whack; the ax slipped and made a long, deep 
cut in his foot, passing directly between two 
bones and cutting three veins. Scout King 
immediately applied a tourniquet, and when 
the bleeding had stopped sufficiently Scout 
Miller was rushed to a doctor. The doctor 
said that had King not used the tourniquet 
Miller would have died from loss of blood in 
fifteen minutes. The fellows here know the 
Morse code and are planning to build a “ line,” 
running wires from house to house, at one 
point crossing the Hackensack river. 

Russett S. Van NostrRanp. 


Paso Rosies, CaLir.—After some difficulty 
in getting started, due to the opposition of 
the Socialist party, the boy scouts of Paso 
Robles are now succeeding splendidly. The 
Friday after Thanksgiving they took a hike 
over the hills, practising scouting at every 
opportunity. A trail was laid by two patrol 
leaders and then followed by the scouts. The 
best work of the day was signaling, the pa- 
trols being divided into four sections and so 
arranged that each section could see only the 
one from which it was receiving the message. 
Two messages were then sent around the cir- 
cle without a break, and, as the last one was 
“Are you hungry? Come,” it was not long 
before the boys had all gathered at the camp 
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It’s good old Peter’s 
that the wise Scout 
carries in his knapsack. 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate is included in the rations 


of the armies of the World Powers. 


Its sustain- 


ing qualities and convenient, compact 
form place it in the first rank. 





“* High as the Alps in Quality ’ - 


Explorers from pole to pole, moun- 
tain climbers and big game hunters 
the world over depend on this won- 
derful confection. 


Milk Chocolate 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Miscellaneous 











; Lessons 
Penman, Box 177, ie Fencing Pa. 


er Se ae Os 8 oe 
discovered to help introduce it. J. F. 
Geagorr, K 11, 7 St. Louis, Mo 


SCOUTS: Join our club ~~ receive all kinds souvenirs 
= — Members onderful collections. Send 
ts in coin for four snenthe dues. BOY SCOUTS’ 
EXCHANGE S CLUB. Frank P. Margolin, Scoutmaster, 
Box 659, Atlanta, Ga. 
‘Earn money during your spare ho’ 
ticulars free. CLARK-BROWN & COMPANY, 








BOYS teulrs fee, CL 


AMUSEMENT AND a ee wei od FOR SCOUTS. 
“A of the Sky-People with Map of the Stars.” 
Price 25c. Address CLARA KERN BAYLISS, Macomb,, Ill. 








OU Stamps Free—All Different 


— 15 ome rope 10 Sat Cuba, Porto 
Cape, China, hn 

Se ete. ey Ay to oo for fr 80% aggrevels, 
We must have and 2c. postage. for packet 

Bend naines of collectors and each wil recive 8 uta 

t. 

TRI-MOUNT STAMP COMPANY, 

510 West Rutland Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 





ne Ne. s commie, Continues Aas. 200 var. 

Price 25 poy tem Other outfits up to $10.00 in our 

Pare | 1913 price list free. New 20th Century just out. 

Send reference for approvals. Free sample copy of N. E. 
Monthly containing serial of The 





Stamp 
Stamps of the World. 





cw 
73 Washington Bldg. 
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fire again. They came home by dark, having 
succeeded in passing several second- and first- 
class sceut tests. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Troop 6 of Philadel- 
phia is considered a model one. The boys 
all have uniforms, and, in addition, excellent 
hiking equipment, including five tents, which 
they made themselves. At the field day of 
the neighboring troops, Troop 6 won an $18 
drum, the first instrument in their now well 
organized drum and bugle corps. Two bugles 
were earned by the boys themselves. The scout 
master of this troop was in charge of the 
patrol that went to the contest at Washing- 
ton. The past winter the boys visited sev- 
eral surrounding troops and made many 
friends. They are now at work on a cabin, 
something like that of the Wayne troop. 

Rate L, McCzees. 


PittspurGc, Pa.—Troop 31, Morningside, 
enjoyed recently a fox and hounds chase to 
Washboard Falls. This form of hiking, by 
the way, lends itself to local adaptation in all 
parts of the country. Patrol Leader Paul 
Graitge and Scout Einar Lundell were the 
foxes. They started at 1:45 o’clock and at 
2:30 the hounds took up the trail, which was 
made with chalk and scraps of yellow paper. 
The foxes led the hounds a merry chase and 


Wig-Wag this Message All Along made good use of the Indian signs in the 


th oF Handbook, as well as of the Morse code in 

e— leaving message along the trail. The hounds 
e In found all these messages and were able to 
interpret them. The foxes reached Wash- 
board Falls without being caught, and waited 


“All Boy Scouts should have 


strong, attractive teeth” in hiding for the hounds. After the hounds 

had found the foxes all built fires and passed 

They mean good digestion—good health—good condition for all the duties which the second-class test in cooking. Then, care- 
arise in scout work. Take care of your teeth. Go to your dentist at least twice fully putting out the fires by covering them 
a year. Make a habit of using every night and morning with damp earth, the start was made for 


home—cross country to the Kittanning Pike, 
thence into Sharpsburg, almost the entire dis- 


5 tance on the pike being covered at “ scout’s 
i. yon S pace.” HartTMAN STEHLEY. 
. RosenpaLe, N. Y.—Early last spring the 
PERFECT scouts of Troop 1, who were practising drill, 


broke ranks and made a flying hike down 


the towpath to assist in extinguishing a fire 
outside of the village limits. They gave 
valuable service in handling water buckets 


and in saving farm implements. In August 
Prepared for nearly half a century the troop took part in a celebration of the 
Rosendale firemen, inviting other troops from 

by a Doctor of Dental Surgery Kingston, Rifton and Cottekill. The local 
troop, assisted by the ladies of All. Saints’ 
Polishes teeth and thus keeps them absolutely clean. You will enjoy Church, and others, entertained their guests 
using this pure, velvety powder, and benefit by it, too. at the parish house. The last hike of the 
Remember that sound teeth help you in hikes, athletics and camp season was a thirteen-mile tramp and a boat 
work because they keep your digestion in good order—proper digestion ride to St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, 


gives you more endurance and vigor. J i 
Dr. Lyon’s is the standard dentifrice of the United States Army and where wig ng Fina oe by 
Navy and the National Guard. Boy Scouts should note this point. Scout aster Fran eai, of a ilmington 
troop, and students of the college. Twenty- 


Only a dentist is com- >. eight boys have been enrolled in the troop 
petent to do what Dr. during the year. Rifton troop is also under 
rs ’sd d ‘ : the same scout master and at present has 

yon's does not do. , ten active scouts. This troop made a hike to 
SOLD EVERYWHERE ae TG, Lake Mohonk during the summer. 


RuTLanp, VT.—At the supper of the Hu- 
=a ae — mane Society the scouts acted as a commit- 




















tee of assistance, with the result that the fol- 
BOOKS BO YS LIKE BEST. The Best Published During 1912 lowing day there appeared in the Rutland 
Recommended by Chief Scout Librarian Herald a most enthusiastic letter of apprecia- 
Title Author Price Title Author Price ti d ndation from the head of 
Change Signals Barbour $1.50 Mr. Responsibility, Partner Messer $1.00 ion and comme i 0 e he ° 
The Dragon and the Cross Paine ~ 1.25 The Wonder-Workers Wade 1.00 the society. Georce F. Jones. 
The Young Minute Man of 1812 Tomlinson 1.50 With Carson and Fremont Sabin 1.25 : - 
ae ea Quir t 1.20 Contain of the Nine Heylige 1.25 Sanpy Lake, Pa.—During the holiday sea- 
8 in the Rockies ultz 1.00 Batter Up illiams 1.25 ; ; 
The Boy's Book of New Inven- The Boy Scouts of Berkshir: Eaton 1.00 son the boys of the two — in this town 
tions ; _ Maule 1.60 Don't Give Up the Ship Wood 1.25 cut and sold pine and hem ock trees for the 
bag Oy ye Heroism ‘ii = po EF — r.00 Christmas market in Oil City. The outlay 
or! ey 1.50 en oO e Goo aris 1.25 
Sir Walter Raleigh Buchan 2.00 Pluck on the Long Trail; or Boy for the whole troop was only fifty cents, and 
Ned Brewster's Year i in the Big . Scouts in the Rockies Sabin 1.25 as the boys cleared about eight dollars they 
The Bor Sc cad A Write, Hawkins I.20 Aikeable Chap — 3 1.25 felt that their efforts were certainly worth 
o c ‘eable Pp avenpor 1.20 * 
Cass — 1.00 ” Clinton, Plebe Sniene ee the trouble. The money will go towards the 
Brave Deeds of American Sailors Semcon z formation of a baseball eg Pi next sum- 
making out checks or money orders, or in ntainn: ene stamps, the sender should add eight per cent. o1 the mer. The troop is about to take up night sig- 
petee of the desired beok te that price to cover postage. naling, and is building a permanent camp. 
Address, BOOK DEPARTMENT BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA - 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
CuHarLes BANBURY. 
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Stanwoop, Ia.—One of the first things the 
local troop did as soon as organized, was 
to go 6n an all-day hike to Red Oak. Ar- 
riving at the park there, the object of most 
careful attention was the fireplace. Four 
cooks were appointed and the results of their 
labors disappeared miraculously. After din- 
ner, football and other games were started, 
and then the boys practiced scoutcraft, track- 
ing, and reading the compass. After supper, 
the troop hiked back home. 

H. J. Bowper. 
Pa.—Stewartstown Troop 
No. 1 believes in joint work for passing 
examinations. The boys are now nearly 
ready for the second-class tests, and as all 
of them passed the tenderfoot examinations 
with flying colors, we are expecting another 
high average. Not one fell below 80 per cent., 
and one-half of the patrol stood at 90 per 


STEWARTSTOWN 


cent. or over, the leader, G. F. McConnell, 
passing at 100 per cent. Two of the troop 
recently hiked 20 miles to York and 


returned by a round-about route, covering in 
all about fifty miles in one day. They re- 
ported a goodly collection of blisters the 
next day. 
H. R. M. Mutt. 

StouGHTon, Wuis.—Early this fall, the 
senior boy scouts held a contest of knot-ty- 
ing and lariat throwing at their quarters in 
the city hall, Prof. Banting, representing the 
Court of Honor of the local council, act- 
ing as judge. The awards were ribbons, 
George Swift taking first place in the knot- 
tying contest and Edison Usher in the lariat 
throw. In the knot trials, the essentials were 
considered to be speed, precision, general 
knowledge of standard knots, and best time 
and results in tying. In the lariat-throwing 
contest, points were awarded on ease of 
handling the rope, precision of cast, and the 
best three trials out of five. Later, the junior 
scouts had a similar contest, twenty taking 
part. Douglas Wood and Louie Johnson 
were the winners. 


Tyrone, Pa.—Last August Troops No. 1 
and No. 2, under Scout Masters Reed and 
Porter, camped in the picturesque valley of 
Spruce creek at the foot of Tussey mountain. 
They showed the advantage of their train- 
ing by building a bridge across the stream, a 
distance of about sixty feet, to the spring 
from which the drinking water was procured. 
The scouts did all their.own cooking under 
the directions of Mr. Wm. Miller, assistant 
scout master, and “ Chef” Monroe Waring, 
one of the scouts. The troops have their own 
camping outfit, consisting of five large sleep- 
ing tents and a dining. tent, all necessary 
cooking utensils and sixty cots. They raised 
money for the purchase of equipment from 
the proceeds of a scout play produced last 
winter. 

Tue Dares, Ore.—Troop No. 1 reorgan- 
ized the first of this year and started off 
that very day with a ten-mile hike up the 
mountain toward Mount Hood. The weather 
had been very stormy, with many heavy rains 
and snow storms. There was no dry wood to 
start fires with, but all of the scouts on the 
hike succeeded in passing the second-class 
tests in this respect, and wound up by passing 
the second-class cooking test, in which they 
cooked their own New Year’s dinner. The 
members of the troop are auxiliary to the 
local fire department, and have a fine little 
headquarters, 12 x 22 feet, built like a bunga- 
low. Cartes A. Fox. 

Wayne, Pa.—The new cabin headquarters 
is now the regular meeting place. Recently 
Mr. George Spencer Morris, a well-known 
ornithologist, spent one afternoon with the 
troop and gave them an interesting talk on 
the winter birds of the neighborhood. He 
had fifty specimens with him, but discouraged 
the collecting of birds and eggs except for 
purely scientific purposes. S. S. Apiin. 
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when you're astride 


addition. 


jolting—no vibration. 


“life” of the motorcycle is greatly in 


Any speed from 4 to 50 miles an hour. 
No “extras” on the 1913 models. 


Prices: 


Chicago Denver 


BOYS: the motorcycle is one of the most useful and pleasurable 
vehicles of the day and you find motorcycling at its very best 


”Fndian Motocycle 


The 1913 models of the Indian Motocycle are as com 
most exacting rider could demand. The prime essentials o Power. Speed, Flexibility, 
Comfort, Reliability and Ease of Control are positively superb in each pares 
No less than eleven improvements this year. 


Most important new features are those providing absolute riding comfort. 


The Cradle Spring Frame 


is the greatest of all improvements. Riding on the Indian is like riding on air, so smooth is its running 
There's no strain on the nervous system and no unnecessary jarring of the machine and fittings. The 


creased. 

Equipment of footboards in addition to pedals, on 4 H. P. 
other new feature. You have the choice of two comfortable riding vosiiions with the double brake 
control in each. You may use the pedals merely for starting the motor if you wish. Improved luggage 
carrier will commend itself to tourists and traveling men es; ly. 

Free Engine Clutch gives the Indian a thousand apeste. 
Motor has reserve power that takes you up any hill. Wonderfully economical motorcycle to main 
No increase in prices. 

First get a free demonstration from the nearest of our 2000 dealers throughout the country. No 

matter where you live, there’s an Indian dealer handy. Ask us for his name and address. 


4H. P. Single Cylinder, 
? H. P. Twin Cylinder, 


Write us for free 1913 catalog describing all models and improvements. 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branch and Service Stations: 
San Francisco 


ps and satisfying as the 


Twenty-nine minor “refinements” 


No 


P. and 7 H. P. “regular” models, is an- 


bon F.O.B. Factory 


953 STATE STREET 


Atlanta Toronto London 

















BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


THE ‘‘PLUMB SCOUT AXE,’’ made es- 
pecially for Boy Scouts—is “‘ just right’”’ 
for Scout use. 

—that’s why it has been selected as 
the official Scout Axe. 

—a necessity to Campers—and a handy 
tool for chopping jobs, or opening boxes 
at any time. 

—the Nail Notch is an added feature 
that makes this axe indispensable for 
Scout work. 


PRICE TO SCOUTS 


Axe with sheath - - - $1.00 
Axe without sheath - - -75 


Manufactured by 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold by all wide-awake dealers, ont 3 National 
Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Stamps, Coins, Etc. 


FREE—Stamp Collection—FREE. 2“ stone. 


(all different), hinges and — sent for names of 2 reliable 

collectors and 6c. postage, to all sending for my fine ap- 
Droval sheets. CINDEAN, 1034 Lowell St., Stew York. 

FREE 100 all different stamps from 20 

countries free. Postage 2c. Mention 

this paper. Large album 15c. If possible 


send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
~~~ QUAKER STAMP CO., Teledo, O. 


ee ee See 
packet stamp hinges, 

1 pocket stamp album, 
FOR ““10c ey 


100 all dite 
STAMPS ;; a Seay 10g 00 hinges, only 126 
ps, 60c. 20 differen stam 
and coins. Buying lists, 100. oa inn ewe Duy as 


STAMPS, 108 all differen’ 




















ATTENTION ! 2e0'ninges ana 100 variation Se. With 


varieties, 10c. Approvals, 60%. 
A. Wright, 37 Norton St., Dorchester, Mass. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Red Oj Itead 


VACUUM CUP'TIRES 
FOR BICYCLES 


BOYS—you can now get these won- 
derful tires in Clincher-type as well as 
Single tube ! 

























HEN you once equip your wheel with Red 
Tread Vacuum Cup Tires, your riding 
troubles are over. 

You can ride right over oiled roads and pave- 
ments without worry—these tires are oilproof. 

You needn’t be afraid of riding in the wet, be- 
cause the Vacuum Cups grip the pavement or road 
so you CAN’T skid. 

Last far longer than any others you ever heard 
of. They're almost impossible to puncture. They 
look great on your wheel, too. 

Sold under our exceptional guarantee covering 
a season’s service under the liberal conditions 
printed on tag attached to each tire. 

Ask the nearest tire dealer for Vacuum Cup 
Tires. If he hasn’t them just write us direct. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
BRANCHES 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue ey 34 S. 8th Street 
Cleveland, 1837 Euclid Avenue Mo., 514 E. 15th Se. 
Detroit, 254 Omaha, RET 20th Street 
Chicago, 1004 Seattle, Armour Building 
PENNGSYLVAIGA vee COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Boston, 149 Berkele ley Street 
Dallas, 411 S. Ervay Street 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


San Spy ee ey Mission Street 
Los Angeles, 930 S. Main Street 


An Independent Company with an inde pendent selling policy. 

















Every Boy His Own Toymaker 
Tells how to make an aeroplane, canoe, sail- 
boat, telephone, magic lantern, desk, toys, 
bow and arrow slings, boys’ shack, animal traps. 
camping, poultry-raising. etc. Fully il’ ooh 3 
Builder's square—included free. Every boy 
should have ve _— book. Price only 10 cts., 
postpaid, 3 for 

wm. H. MILLER CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We will send instructions for 
throwing BASEBALL Curves 
and booklet “How to play any 
position in the game,” free. 

Meriden Mfg. Go., Lincoln, Nebraska 


GIVEN 


This fine 1000 shot King Air Rifle. It shoots 
1000 shots without reloading, loads automatically. 
Has fine sights and is very accurate and penetrating, 
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Books Boys Like Best 


By Franxin K. Maturews. 
Chief Scout Librarian. 
You like heroes of dar- 

Peg enor ing, lives of men full of 

athfin adventuresome action and 
generous, noble deeds. Such a man was 

David Livingstone, a modern knight of the 

nineteenth century, and this story of his 

life, written for red-blooded boys who have 
heard the “ call of the wild,” is such as will 
just make your “ blood tingle.” 

In the very heart of the dark continent, 
by night and day beset with the dangers of 
wild, ferocious animals, threatened con- 
stantly by hostile tribes, daily battling with 
sickness and distress, yet, in spite of all, 
moving forward, blazing new trails, he ac- 
complished feats thought to be “ impossi- 
ble,” and almost unattainable undertakings 
that amazed the whole world. For a boy 
not to know intimately such a man is to 
lose the throb and thrill of companionship 
with one of the earth’s greatest heroes. 

You boys who “know a man when you 
see him, and like him best when he does 
things,” will lose very much unless you 
read this story of a brave adventurer for 
humanity’s sake. 

Livingstone the Pathfinder, by Basil Math- 
ews (Missionary Education Movement). 
Many illustrations, 213 pages, 50 cents 
net. Postage 10 cents. 


’ You cannot help 
Ned Brewster 8 Year falling in love 


in the Big Woods with this book if 
you are at all interested in the out-of- 
doors. Boy Scouts should be enthusiastic 
about it, and every boy lover of the big 
woods who has opportunity will read it 
with keenest joy. Knowledge of nature’s 
ways in bird and beast is presented with 
all the charm of romance, and, with big 
adventure and heroic action added, there’s 
not a dull page in the book from cover to 
cover. 

Startling photographs of animals taken 

at close range demonstrate the astonishing 

possibility of hunting wild animals with a 

camera. These pictures add a charm and 

wonder to the book boys will not soon 
forget. 

Ned Brewster's Year in the Big Woods, 
by Chauncey J. Hawkins (Little, Brown 
and Company). Many illustrations. 291 
pages. $1.20 net. Postage 12 cents. 


‘ » Oo: A book about a real 
eas Pema ex for bese oho 
ene like the “ real thing.” 

“ Pewee” Clinton is a “ Plebe” at Annap- 
olis and experiences much to his advantage 
the splendid discipline of our Naval School. 
But he learned more things than discipline. 
The story tells of the daily delights of 
student life—its humorous experiences, its 
thrilling adventures, athletic competitions, 
and much more of a very interesting sort 
to every boy who likes tales of brave sol- 


dier and heroic sailor lives in the making. 
“ Pewee” Clinton, Plebe, by W. O. Ste- 
vens (J. B. Lippincott). Illustrated. 311 
pages. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 






shoots B. B. shots or darts. Made of polished nickel and walnut. 
You can have great sport shooting small game or having target 
practice. We give it F REE fora little pleasant work ; simply 
write us for 20 packs of KURAKE Foot Powder, sell same at 10c 
each, return to us the $% and the rifle at once will be sent you. 
You Take No Risk. We Take Rack Al! Unsold Goods. FREE cata 
gent on request. H.F. LATZ & CO., Atlantic City, NJ 





KINGFIS 

1902; catches two fish to the com- 

mon hook’s one. Dealers wanted. 

$end i5e stamps for one KINGHISHER hook, as silver Sout 
Cincinnati bass hooks and three good strong lines, 

RDON HOOK CO., Room 19, OWENSBORO, xy. 


SAITHE & SEATESL OF ALL GAMES 


MOTHER COOSE 
















Quarter-inch cable laid (twisted) hemp 


Packet of 202, Album rope is the best for average use in connec- 

. ° Most fasci f dold. Ea Be . ‘ “ 
Hinges, and List, all for on incon, Nantdiothang dns evesing sumnetuent tion with tents. Braided codline, if ob 
a % tot mixed stamps, 15¢. and parties. Made in beautiful colors. Satisfac- 


B ition ae Send 12 CFNTS in stamps 


tainable, is suitable for pitching light shel- 
ter tents. 


ents. 


Payn Stamp Co., 138 No. Volington St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


postpaid. 2 Great Catalogs included Free. 
NOV. CO., 52 W. 34th St., Dept. 16, Chicago 
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FRED E. WOODSON 


J. LEVERING EARLY 


JAMES A. PLUMMER 


The Honor Roll 


By A. R FORBUSH 


SEcRETARY NaTIonaL Court oF Honor, Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


WO thousand scouts stood in silence 
around the walls of the great Twenty- 
third Regiment armory. It was the rally 
of the Brooklyn Local Council, on Decem- 
ber 28 last. In the center of the floor 
was a group of the highest scout officials. 
A bugle call sounded. From _ various 
troops, scouts stepped to the front and 
walked toward the group in the center. 
These were the scouts who had won spec- 
ial honors, and they were going forward 
to have them presented by the Chief Scout 
and his staff. All were soon gathered in 
the center. No—there was one more. As 
he walked slowly across the floor a deafen- 
ing burst of applause broke forth. Why 
should this boy receive such a greeting? 
It was Arthur Eldred, the first eagle scout 
in the United States. But what further 
award could be given to this scout? He 
neared the Chief Scout. Mr. Seton stepped 
forward. In his hand was a little bronze 
cross for life saving. 

“ Scout Eldred, I am glad to have this op- 
portunity to present this medal to you for 
your bravery in rescving scout Daly from 
death by drowning in Orange lake, New 
York, August 5, 1912.” 

Every eagle scout will take off his hat 
to Eldred because of his winning the honor 
medal, and every honor medal scout will 
take off his hat to Eldred because of his 
winning the eagle badge. He certainly. has 
secured his right to first place on the 
honor roll. 

But Eldred was not alone in this rescue, 
for scout Merrit Coulter showed that he 
was prepared and helped in the rescue. 
Like Eldred he received his bronze medal 
from the Chief Scout, and like Eldred 
heard the Chief Scout congratulate him 
on behalf of the National Council. Coulter 
is the forty-third scout to receive an honor 
medal. 

Tony Farina was only 11 years old, but 
nevertheless thought that he could swim 
across the lake. Plunging bravely in he 
started for the opposite shore. The first 
thirty or forty feet were easy, but after a 
few moments the icy water seemed less 
buoyant, and the cold gradually numbed 
him, though he tried his best to fight off the 
horrible sensation. He became tired and 


confused, but still he struggled on. It was 
of no use. His arms refused to move. 
Down, down he sank into the cold, green 
depths. 

Suddenly down the shore sped a little 
fellow in a Boy Scout uniform. He 
whipped off his coat and shoes and plunged 
in after the sinking lad. True to his train- 
ing as a scout he was “prepared” for the 
emergency, and in a few seconds reached 
Tony’s side. With a frantic grip the Italian 
boy threw his arms around his rescuer’s 
neck, dragging him under the water. 
Breaking from his hold, the scout rose to 
the surface. Once free he was able by 
means of his knowledge of life saving to 
tow the now unconscious Tony ashore. 

These are the facts of the heroic act of 
scout Oral Jackson, of Missouri, to whom 
the National Court of Honor at its last 
meeting awarded a bronze honor medal. 

Ralph Woodworth of New Jersey wins 
the eighteenth eagle badge, by winning 
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Scout Masters 


I have a prof- 
itable proposition 
for you and your 
Boy Scouts, either 
as individuals or 
as a Troop. 

Will be pleased 
to give full de- 
tails, if inter- 


ested. 


JOSEPH F. GLIDDEN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 























through small streams and marsh 
land on your next Scout hike. Just 
be sure that your walking boots are 
protected with 


[EAKANOT 
THE FEET ORY 


a liquid, rubber waterproofing dressing for 
shoes, boots or anything leather. Soaks 
into the pores, seams and stitches and makes 
the leather soft and pliable—length- 
ens its life. 

Will not discolor tan shoes. 


Buy of druggists, shoe stores, sporting 
goods stores, grocers or send us 25c for 
a 3 oz. can. 


National Rubber Company 


104 Narco Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


























RALPH WOODWORTH 





Boy Scout’s Flashlight 


The Night Pathfinder 


$1.50 
Postpaid 





Extra Batteries, 30c. 
each. 


A Copy of Colt’s dosebmii Pistol 
TROY ELECTRICAL CO., 193 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
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A MESSAGE 


To the Mother or the Father, the guardian or the 
friend of the boy who is just now entering the most 
momentous years of his life, those years between eleven 
and eighteen when his character hardens in the mould 
that shall make or ruin his career, this message is ad- 


dressed. 


@ To say that such a boy needs stimulation in right 
paths is a common phrase that no one will dispute. But 
how to stimulate, or what to stimulate him with, is the 
centuries old problem that you are dealing with and 
about to decide and then to pursue. 


@ Doubtless you have tried many expedients, doubtless you nave 
watched him in his sports and his studies and with his playmates, 
and possibly—if he is like most boys—you have seen his interest 
shift from one thing to another, and have wondered with trepida- 
tion what will be the final result. 


It is to you then that this solution is submitted, viz., 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY— 
INDOORS AND OUT. 


@ It consists of six books—not story books, not moral tracts, but 
six books whose sole aim is to awake in boys the desire to make 
things and to do things. It is a little library built upon the funda- 
mental principles that that boy who learns to use his hands and mind in unison, 
to depend upon his ingenuity to construct his own bob sled or his own pushmobile 
or his own bookrack, becomes in the very process of his efforts more manly, more 
reliant and sobered to a better realization of his latent ability. 











q We are not presumptuous enough to claim it is your duty to buy these books, 
but we do say and we do firmly believe that it is your duty to find out all about 
them. This costs you nothing. It may repay you a thousand fold. So won’t 
you, for the boy’s sake, sign the attached coupon at once? 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Sirs:—Please send me without obligation, full particulars about HARPER’S 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY—INDOORS AND OUT. 


Name 





Address 








B. L.3 

















Every Scout Should Have: 


THE OFFICIAL THE OFFICIAL 


Boy Scout Whistle Boy Scout Sanitary 


Loud Tone rinki Cup 


Heavy Metal 
Sun Metal Finish Coltapitie” ag, 


These can be secured from your dealer or will-be mailed on receipt of price @ Set 2 
and your dealer’s name. ior 


BEHREND & ROTHSCHILD, 355 Broadway, New York 10c 








10c. STRAUSS BROS. & CO., Sole Selling Agents 


> BIG 325-PAGE 

DUCK Ss ELECTRICAL AND WIRELESS CATALOG 

Will be mailed to you upon receipt of 6c, stamps or coin, which you may deduct 

on your first purchase of $1. Great cost of catalog and low prices prohibit 

distribution except to those really interested. Most elaborate catalog in its line. 

SAVE 0% on ST, GooDps. CA CONTAINS OVER 100 e 

Instruments for commercial and experimental use, with complete s, etc., Ispp.T: ph Instruments, 2 

. Toy and Commercial motors; 175 pp. flash-lights, lighting plants, ammeters, automobile accessories, end 

ting outfita, tools, pocket knives, Victrolas. mirroscopes, railways, and electrical and mechanical books. 
THE J. J. DUCK CO., 388-390 St. Clair St.. Toledo, Ohio 
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MERRITT CUTLER 


thirteen badges during the month. Bee 
Farming, Seamanship, Astronomy, Taxi- 
dermy, Conservation and Surveying are 
among the subjects taken by this progres- 
sive scout. You can easily see that he 
did not take up the easiest ones on the list. 

Fred E. Woodson, of Virginia also quali- 
fied for thirteen badges this month and be- 
came the nineteenth eagle scout. Like 
Woodworth, he is interested in Bee Farm- 
ing, Surveying and Conservation. In ad- 
dition to these he has taken up: Poultry 
Farming, Machinery, Mining and Elec- 
tricity. 

J. L. Early, from the same town in Vir- 
ginia as Woodson, has been awarded 
twenty-two badges. He also took up Bee 
Farming. The four last scouts to qualify 
for the eagle badge have specialized in this, 
for Wayne Tifft the fifteenth eagle scout 
also won this badge. 

The twenty-first eagle scout is James 
Plummer of New Jersey, and here again 








ARTHUR R. ELDRED 
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we have another Bee Farmer. Plummer 
had already won fourteen badges and the 
seven awarded this month gave him the 
coveted little silver eagle. 

The summary of the badges issued this 
month is particularly interesting. Just take 
a look at Athletics and also notice the jump 
in First Aid work. Eighteen more badges 
this month than last. This is fine. Of 
course the cold weather accounts for the 
falling off in the applications for Swim- 
ming badges; three less were won this 
month than last. But it is odd that ten 
more Life Saving badges should have been 
won than last month. We have four more 
expert Horsemen, and four more Surveyors 
than we had last month, but ten less expert 
Firemen, and nine less Craftsmen. 


So far very few Business badges have 


been issued. 


SUMMARY OF MERIT BADGES AWARDED 
FROM JAN. 1 TO JAN. 21. 


a Ae ee ee re an 33 
ND MME 5 5 Sats sbincacaeakdebutdsecned 29 
First Aid 
Swimming 
Be SOE 60 6.50 sk piale « daa aba REE ewe 15 
Athletics 
Firemanship 
Civics 
Horsemanship 
Gardening .... 
Craftsmanship . 
Bee Farmin ; 
First Aid to Animalsi........... 
Handicraft 
Architecture 
Pathfinding 
Cooking 
Cycling 
Chemistry 
Surveying 
Astronomy 
PU SUROUNIUE. , . ss cp odbnwecd id aves owees 
Interpreting 
Business ... 
Machinery . 
Forestry 








Uae paper sescsanetiaccereny 
Electricity 
Printing 

Conservation 


MR ied eae. oi dala dteak diss akeeo ees 
Pioneering 

Seamanship 
Taxidermy 

Stalking 
Automobiling . 
Ornithology 
Sculpturing 
Signaling 











New York Rally 


The New York City Local Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America will hold its 
second annual rally in the Seventy-first 
Regiment Armory, Park Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, March 15. 
Out-of-town troops are invited. 


The “ Forgotten” 


The bicycle has not been improved since 
the days of the “bicycle craze.” Racing 
meets are few and far between and get 
small mention in the daily press. It might 
reasonably be expected that the records 
made by the speed kings of the late nine- 
ties remain unbroken, but only in a very 
few instances is this the case. The world’s 
professional record for one mile, unpaced, 
in competition, 1.47 3-5, was made by P. O. 
Hehir, at Salt Lake City, Utah, Septcm- 
ber 8 last. The professional record for the 
same distance, unpaced, against time, 1.51, 
was made on the same track on July 1 
last by Alfred Goullet. 


Bicycle 
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Decorate 
Your Room 


Have a real Boy Scout Room. Get a 
set of 11 beautiful Boy Scout pictures, 


Loyalty, Helpfulness, Cheerfulness, etc. 
Become a Better Scout 


having all been 
Headquarters. 


to you every time you enter your room. 


How to Use the Pictures 


ered with a tinted plain paper. 


hikes and at camp. 


How to Get Them 


Peerless, Columbian, or Pioneer Brand. 
boys, and get the labels and send gle in seon. 
just what you have been looking for. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
** Leaders of Quality ’’ 
New York City 


Est. 1857 
























12 inches high, in full natural colors, depicting 
Scout Life and Activities in camp, on hikes and at 
home; the proper use of Scout equipment ; how to Set 
Up Fires, Signaling, First Aid, Cooking, Stalking, 


These pictures are absolutely correct in every detail, 
passed upon by the National Scout 
They will suggest to you many ways 
to develop the true Scout Spirit, and will be a delight 


These pictures are beautifully lithographed in brilliant 
natural colors on a fine grade of paper, 4.x 12 inches, and 
are intended to be cut out and pasted upon a border of 
oe tinted paper running around your room ; or they may 

mounted upon heavy cardboard which has been cov- 
ere are many good 
ways to use them, which you will readily be able to de- 
cide for yourself when you see these attractive pictures. 
Each set accompanied by a set of recipes for cooking on 


Send to us 10 labels from Borden’s yo yey 


pictures are 











Learn To Entertain 
A WORLD-FAMOUS TRICK 
Multiplying Billiard Balls— 


Solid ball produced at tip of fingers, multiplies to four, 
the four vanish, one at a time. 
Pocket Size, Post Free, 25 Cents 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Post FREE 


BAILEY-TRIPP CO. Cambridge 410A,Boston, Mass. 


This beautiful Rolled Gold 
Tooth Ring, 35 cents, any col- 





post-office 
order, and we will send ring postpaid. 
BRONX JEWELRY CO., 
Cee ae . A), Bronx, 





In answering advertisements, readers will 





confer a favor by mentioning BOYS’ LIFE 





Scoutmaster’s Records 


May be one y tent bs by y Paes. our forms 
tmasters ma: * for 6c. with 


Sceu' 
ples, canes & pe yy twe scout poo yl 
Srarching. (Copyrigh yrighted). THe LEYDEN PRESS. 
223 Reid Avenue, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


Fish Bite any time of the Year 


if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. est 
fish bait ever diseovered. “Keeps you busy 
ulling them out. Write to-day and get a 
box. to > help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
teonry. nt.46, St.T.onis, Mo 


Scouts—Be io gy te this yew, 
stem wind, stem one 
year. Case is 16-size (the aaaoee size 
for men and boys), beautifully finished in 








is . practi 

sontare itn y * Given for selling twenty- 
four packages of te Rog at ten 

cents a package. uses it. ‘Easy 
to sell. Commission on of 35% 1 paid, —.- 
is not wanted. Send postal to-day .to 
riche . DEXTER & CO., F. H. + pau Proprietor and 

= Gao Master, Milan, Mich 
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MOSQUITO-FOE Boy Scouts! Attention! 


gives you 


CAMP COMFORT 


and a chance to 


EARN MONEY 


FOR YOUR UNIFORM 


or anything you 

want. 

You can earn $1.00 

selling 1 dozen. You 
n earn $6.00 and a year’s 

pubscription to Boys’ LIFE 

selling 6 dozen. 

To the Scout selling the largest 

hmount before September Ist. 

1913, we will give 


50.00 INGOLD 


o the next $25.00 in gold, and 
to the next five 
Scouts $5.00 in gold 
each. 











Here ts what Camp Sup ervisor Bradlee says: 
JAPSTICK CO., Inc., 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Gentlemen:—Moequito-Foe was used at the Blue 

Hills Camp for Boy Scouts of Massachusetts last year 

with perfect satisfaction. Our experience justifies us in 
recommending its use to others. 
Sincerely, 

Cmaries W. BraDiesg, JR. 
Boston, Feb. 3, 1913. Camp Supervisor. 


Fill out blank and mail to us for further 
information. DO IT NOW. 


JAPSTICK CO., Inc., 141 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Name pete 


Streas 








ciel m dicinnen. 


State 
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Spring is coming. Get a pair ot roller skates 
or an air rifle FREE, by selling 24 packages 
of postcards of the great northwest at ten 
cents each. Nothing easier. Write today. 


NORTHWESTERN SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. S. | PORTLAND, OREGON Box 326 


ae . . 
B OYS * Earn this genuine 
. 
Cowboy Suit 
Sell 24 packages of the famous 
DAISY STAIN REMOVER at toc each. 
Send the $2.40 to us and we will send you, 
prepaid, one of these Khaki Cowboy Suits, w‘th 
hat, lasso, and neckerchief. Write today for the 
goods. Send no money. 
A. E. HAWLEY CO. Dep A4 NORFOLK, VA. 























WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
animal) without permanent injury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger 
of leakage. Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. 
Loads from any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over 
six shuts in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-cov- 
ered Holster, 10c. With Pistol, 5Sc- Money-order or U. S. stamps, 
nocoins. PARKER, STEARNS & 00., 300 SheffieldAve., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


Boy Scouts, can you defend yourselves? Can you 


and disarm an opponent twice your size? Do 

know the twenty points of attack on a man’s y? 

Gay yeu come out in any physical encounter? 
lapanese being smal] devised a of attack 

— book sta Site. with 23 full parte 

on Jiu -page ill 
teaches quickly the different ways of defending yourself 
and attacking an opponent. 


By mail 50c. 
WELLINGTON SALES CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


HERE YOU ARE, BOYS! 


A medallion pin of Foxy E 

will notice it on the lapel of your coat and 

try to get a closer look at it. All you have to 

2 Gre ate coms 

a 

le “ter? the tagulatttve one. Will squirt 
it. Greatest out, Order one to- 

Se ant'ied car ee Price 15c. Foxy 


5 in. long. 





















pen free with every $1.00order. AMERICAN 
SUPPLY ©O., 911 Union St., St. Paul, Minn. 


BOYS! seis 


Spare time? We trust you. am profits. Sample 
worth roc, and particulars for 4c postage. 
THE CALUMET COMPANY 
1735 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Do you want 
to make a 























the Committee on 


RELIABLE and JUST RIGHT. 


| lined and polished 
attachi 
screw driver, and patented leather punch. 


It is a perfect knife for camping, for 
boating and all round use. . 


THE OFFICIAL KNIFE IS ONLY MADE 


NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 
Works, Walden, N. Y. 


For sale by hardware dealers 














——————— 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


You want the official knife recommended and endorsed by 
uipment, because when that Committee 


selects any article for its endorsement you know that article is 
BE SURE the knife you buy is stamped on the shield 
- PREPARED” F 
and has the insignia of the Boy Scouts of America etched on the 
blade. This guarantees its quality and dependability. 
The knife is 334 inches long with beautiful stag handle, brass 
German silver bolsters, with strong shackle for 
tobelt. It has large, sharp cutting blade, a can opener, 































March, 1913 
Merit Badge Tests 


(Continued from page 12) 


the lawn and using them to make lining to the 
nest. 

May 10.—Robin’s nest seems to be complete, but 
female bird visits it from time to time and es 
herself in various positions in it, apparently shap- 
ing the lining and occasionally giving a twist te 
some bit of grass or straw, the position of which 
does not seem to suit her. 

May 11.—Eight a.m., robin is sitting quite still 
on nest. Nine a.m., robin has left and there is 
one blue egg in the nest. 

May 12.—Nine a.m., robin has not yet left the 
nest. Ten a.m., robin gone and a second egg in 
the nest. 

May 13.—Robin was off the nest by eight a.m, 
and a third egg had been deposited. 

_ May 14.—At eleven a.m. the robin was still sit- 
ting closely on the nest, so I strolled close by the 
tree and she flew off with a great outcry. | onng 
ined the nest and found that it contained four 
eggs. The robin still continues to sit closely. 

ay 27.—Male bird has frequently brought food 
to his mate, who remains on the nest the greater 
part of the time. Twice I saw him on the nest 
while the mother bird had gone off to gather food 
for herself or perhaps to get some water. Once 
to-day I gently induced her to leave the nest for a 
moment and examined it, but there were still no 
young birds. 

May 28.—At eight o’clock this morning there 
was great activity about the robin’s nest. The 


mother bird was on the nest but uneasy 
and very much excited; the male was flitting about 
and g loudly. At eleven a.m. birds were 


away from the nest and I thought that from the 
window I could make out some indistinct pink 
jects in the bottom of the nest. Went out and 
climbed to the nest and found that it contained 
three ~~ pink baby birds, with a few dark tufts 
of hair like feathers or down. Do not know what 
has become of the fourth egg. The old robins 
came while I was in the tree and made a great out- 
cry, continuing this even after I had gone back 
yi bins, which yesterday did 

ay 29.—The young robins, whi y 
not seem able to hold up thelr heads, to-day stick 
them up very high for such tiny things, although 
their necks are wabbly and their eyes are shut, but 
their mouths are wide open for food at the slight- 
est sound. The parent birds are rs. them 
food, but I cannot be sure what it is. ink it 
must be small insects. 

y 30.—The young robins seem to grow so 
fast that you can almost see them do it. ey are 
still almost naked, but they have their eyes open. 

ce I saw the father bird bring a small angle 
worm, break it into bits, giving each of them a 
fragment. 

June 3.—The young robins are getting quite well 
feathered; they pre nearly fill the space in the 
nest. The old birds bring nsects and 
some wild f: 

June 8.—The young robins are so large that 
parts of them hang over the nest on all sides. It 
does not seem as though they could stay in it an- 
other day. 

June 9.—Was awakened by hearing a great com- 
motion, and on rushing to the window saw the old 
robins flying about and making a great fuss and 
the nest was empty. After looking for a long 
while, I managed to see one of the young birds 
sitting on a twig a little way from the nest. Later 
I went out and looked around until I found anoth- 
er of the young birds in the opposite side of the 
tree, then I suddenly heard a cheep and a flutter 
and found the third young bird on the ground. I 
put him on one of the lower apple tree branches, 
and he at once fluttered off. I put him back again 
and held my hand over him for several — 
then very peat opened it and quickly walk 
away. He is still sitting there. 

June 15.—The young robins have been about 
the door-yard every day with their parents until 
this morning, when I was unable to find them. I 
heard the calling of robins in a neighbor’s door- 
yard a few rods — and I guess they have 
started out in the world. 


This example is not supposed to indi- 
cate the actual period in the various stages 
of a bird’s home life but is merely offered 
as a suggestion of about what the scout 
may be able to record. He should watch 
for all the little events in the home life of 
the birds that may be of interest and im- 
mediately jot them down in his note book; 
but above all tyne, he should be careful 
not to intrude himself on the birds so as 
to alarm them and bring disaster into 
their lives. 

Sixth: “Have attracted at least three 
kinds of birds, exclusive of the English 
sparrow, to a lunch counter which he has 
supplied.” 


em many 
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This requirement implies that the scout 
has ascertained the method of constructing 
a lunch counter and supplying it with the 
requisite food to attract the birds. Hints 
regarding the feeding of wild birds in win- 
ter (at which season they are most likely 
to be attracted by artificial food) are given 
in the National Association of Audubon 
Societies’ Special Leaflet No. 16 on “‘ Win- 
ter Feeding of Wild Birds.” This leaflet 
may be obtained in the same way and 
at the same price as the one on “ Putting 
up Bird Boxes.” 


Makinc a Birps’ LuncH CouNTER 


A window shelf may be made by cleat- 
ing two or three boards together so as to 
make a platform two and a half or three 
feet long and about one and a half feet 
wide. This is fastened on a level with the 
window sill so that the food supply can be 
readily renewed through the open window. 
If desired, it may have a strip nailed 
around the edge, slightly raised to form 
a rim, preventing crumbs or seed from 
blowing off. On this shelf a food hopper 
is placed, which is constructed in about 
the same form as the food hoppers for 
domestic poultry. The upper portion of 
this hopper is a bin, wide at the top and 
narrow at the bottom where it opens into 
a trough. The bin has a sloping cover 
to protect the food from the rain and snow. 
This cover, of course, is hinged and hooked 
down. 

The food used may be the. ordinary 
mixed canary seed, together with meat 
scrap or suet ground with bread crust in 
such proportion is not to be too sticky to 
feed readily through the hopper into the 
trough. As the birds eat the food from the 
trough, a fresh supply automatically sifts 
down from the bin above. If desired, the 
scout may experiment with added weed 
seed, small or broken grain of various 
kinds and cracked corn. The addition of 
sunflower seed, which should be scattered 
on the shelf, not mixed with the other food, 
will often bring the purple finches and may 
even attract goldfinches. 

In addition to this food hopper, a piece 
of a tree branch about a foot long and 
one and a half or two inches in diameter 
should be obtained and several large auger 
holes bored into it. These are filled with 
broken kernels of nuts over which melted 
suet is poured and allowed to harden. 
This supplies a desert that is very attrac- 
tive to the birds. The branch should be 
tacked upright on the shelf. Suet may be 
rubbed in the crevices of the bark of the 
trees about one’s place or fastened in 
chunks to the branches or trunks of the 
trees. A similar food shelf may be con- 
structed and placed in the lower branches 
of a tree or on top of a post. Kernels of 
nuts hung in a mesh bag will often attract 
the attention of chickadees. Bird visitors 
which may be expected to visit the lunch 
counter are tree sparrows, song sparrows, 
juncos, myrtle warblers, purple finches and 
sometimes blue jays and others. 

The scout who shall have successfully 
qualified in this test on ornithology will not 
only have secured the coveted merit badge 
but will have had a very delightful time 
in making his observations and may have 
acquired a knowledge regarding some of 
the details which is not always possessed 
by some of the best ornithologists. 











Boys, here is the greatest tent 


offer you ever saw. This crackerjack 
7x7 ft. 8 oz. duck wall tent, complete 
with tent poles, , pins, etc., for only 
$5.90 while this offer lasts. This jsa great 
special offer we are making for a short 
time if you send for our free book at once. 
Fill in the coupon below and send to us 
today. Thousands of these tents are being 
sold. We are making this special offer to 
you if you will send your order in 
now. Big enough to hold four boys in 
great shape. If you have not enough 
money of your own, get two or three of 
your boy friends to chip in with you. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to get this 
jim-dandy tent at a rock: price. 


F un and Health 


in a Tent 


Ever sleep in a tent? Say, boys; it’s 
bully! You feel great when you get up in the 
morning. And eat—well just try it once and see. 
Hungry as a every morning. Set this 
crackerjack tent up in the back yard or any- 
where. You don’t have to go to the mountains 
to have a good time. Camp out with your boy 
friends. Great fun to play soldier. You be the 
captain. Put your friends in the guardhouse. 
Sit around the camp fire at night. More fun than 
— you ever owned. Don’t wait and pay 

to ten dollars for a tent like this one. 


Send for Free Book 
A Camp Guide 


Every , boy , ought to. to have one of one of these 
books. Tells you how to camp out; what to tabs 
along; what to do incase 

of accident. It tells 78 

the kind of clothing to} 
wear o © a — ~ 


Herry 4 
bait for fabing. it It tells é 
youallabout 


nition and fi 
H 


rightover yourown camp , 
fire. It also tells you of ik 
the many wonderful bar- 

ins we are offering 












this book if you could no 


Mail the Free Coupon 


Don’t wait another minute. 


bry 





Put your name on the cou oa 
you, postpaid it ad us at once. 
new 10913 Catalog and 






Camp Guide 
COUPON 





Dept. 3323 
Randolph and Market Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen;—Please send to me, postpaid, 
your Free Ca‘ and Camp Guide. Also 
your rock-bottom offer on camping supplies. 









H Name. 
J 
c 
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—a morning’s tramp through the woods 
—then back to camp for 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


This is the food that makes sturdy young men. Fits 
them for all the sports that Summer brings—strengthens 
muscle and brain. 


There’s a lot of competition for athletic honors among 
boys in camp. Shredded: Wheat supplies 
you with the nourishment Nature intended 
for you. This, with out-of-door exer- 
cise, keeps you right. Keeps you in 
condition for making good in sports. 












Heat to make crisp. Then serve with milk 
or cream and sugar. Good with berries, too. 


Never Camp Without Shredded Wheat 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE BOY SCOUT 
WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH 








POScney ? 


(GIRLS OR BOYS) ® 


WELL - SEND 3/ FOR FULL INFORMATION 
AND A COPY OF MY MUSIC, ALL NEW, 
















CATCHY, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED SONGS SET 
TLL SHOW YOU HOW YOU CAN MAKEFIVE 

DOLLAR A WEEK AND UPWARDS. | ASK Special 8 gf 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. WORK UP A —— ~ Price Ue 





ROUTE ITSBASY. LET ME TELL YOU 
HOW RIGHT NOW 
(OR YOULL FORGET IT) 
JACK TOMLINSON 
PUBLISHER. BOX 47 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. U.S.A. 






Every Boy Scout in America should own and operate 
3 8 to 15 miles. Receives 600 to 
1-inch coil condensers. Switches, 

and 1000 ohm recei Completely 

9 lbs. Order yours today. 

B and wireless codes. It’s 

HUNT & McCREE, 92 Murray St., New York 
The House of Wonderful Values 














How To Make It 


|| over. 
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“* Sportsmen” 

Jo Curtis, who owned land on which 
there was good shooting, had inserted 
alluring advertisements in the town pa- 
pers without obtaining any marked result. 
After much consideration he decided to let 
it out by the day to whatever sportsman 
happened to come his way. One day a 
party arrived and paid a day’s hire. They 
tried to persuade the farmer to accompany 
them, but he noticed the way they held 
their guns, and declined. Instead, he gave 
them dogs and ferrets, told them where to 
find quail and rabbits, and bade them have 
a good day’s sport. 

There was an ample amount of banging 
as the day wore on, and in the afternoon 
one of the gunners returned to the farm- 
house. 


“Hello!” said the farmer. “Shot all 
the quail?” 

“Er—n—no,” hesitatingly replied the 
sportsman. 


“Been goin’ fer the rabbits, eh? Any 
luck?” 

“ Not exactly,” said the other. ‘ 

“ What have you come back for, then?” 

“ Er—well, we want to know if you can 
let us have some more dogs and ferrets, 
we've used them all up.”—Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 


It Was the Dog’s Own Fault 


A farmer, while loading hay in his field, 
was attacked by his neighbor’s bulldog. 
The man defended himself with the pitch- 
fork and sent the dog yelping home. The 
neighbor rebuked him, and asked why he 
didn’t use the blunt end of the fork first. 

“T would have,” replied the farmer, “if 
your dog had come at me blunt end first.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The Making of a Tenderfoot 


(Continued from page 4) 


“Young man, we got here just in time. 
Bring some strong coffee and my other 
medicine case.” 

Stiff and sore and weary as he felt, young 
Robinson found himself fully occupied late 
into the night in obeying the doctor’s and 
Tad’s directions. Finally he tumbled into 
the bed made up on the floor and slept till 
daylight. He awoke to see Tad busy over 
breakfast. The doctor was sipping some 
black coffee and talking earnestly. 

“The Olsens can’t get in to-day,” Tad 
was saying. “If they made it up the beach 
they couldn’t cross Depot bay till nearly 
dark. The best they can do is to get here 
to-morrow.” 

“Somebody must get back to Newport,” 
Doctor Carter went on. “I must have 
some special medicine and supplies. I think 
she may get well, but I must have the 
things to help her with.” 

“Young Robinson and I'll start right 
back,” Tad replied. 

The doctor was thoughtful. 
see you try it,” he said doubtfully. 
you make it?” 

Tad did not meet the old man’s eyes. 
That question was yet to be answered. The 
vast, cruel Siletz was not to be boasted 
The patrol leader knew it. All he 
said was, “ We going now. What do you 
want?” 


“T hate to- 
“ Can 
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Dr. Carter handed over a written list, 
watched Sheldon pack his sack with pro- 
visions and assure himself as to his 
matches, gave them a hearty word and 
turned wearily away when they had set 
out down the rough trail. “I wonder——” 
he muttered, but did not finish that query. 
He recognized the scout’s call to duty. 

For the three miles to the river Tad 
lightened the way by brief lessons to his 
companion in the lore of the forest, though 
the sound of the wind in the trees and the 
occasional thunder of a falling giant made 
speech difficult. But Robinson listened and 
smiled with pleasure at thought that he was 
at last in intimate relations with one he 
had long looked up to secretly, and said 
nothing of a chafed heel. Tad, however, 
noticed his limp, asked two curt questions 
and nodded. “Just keep going,” he said. 
“When we get into the skiff you can rest 
it. The current will take us down to the 
bay in double-quick time.” 

“Tt don’t hurt much.” 

“Lying won’t help it,” 
sponse, and Robinson understood 


was the quiet re- | 
that 
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Brings Oliver Typewriter 


Send $5 for The Oliver Typewriter—the machine will come 
a-flying. The newest model—No. 5—the regular $100 machine 
—with no extra charge for Printype. 

For the price of a good fountain pen you! secure the Wourcld’s 
Greatest Typewriter. You can pay the balance at the rate of 
17 cents a day. 

This irresistible “$5 offer’’ is sweeping everything before it. 
|The era of universal typewriting is coming. The triumph of the 


chafed heels are painful, but not worth| typewriter over primitive pen-and-ink has been brought about 


making a fuss over. 

The miles they had come up with such 
toil slipped swiftly by as their skiff whirled 
down the river and young Robinson was 
surprised when they swept out from the 
last gorge and saw the bay spreading 
stormily before them. They pulled their 
boat in at Sijota’s landing and began their 
windy walk along the dikes to the road. 
As soon as he felt the full force of the 
gale blowing in their faces Tad said sober- 
ly, “ We'll not stop anywhere till we reach 
Depot bay.” 

In early afternoon, though the light was 
already fading, the boys scrambled down 
to the pebbly shore of this greatest obstacle 
in their journey. Young Robinson stared 
round at the huge, rocky wall rising sheer 
to the brim of the cliff, at the trees tug- 
ging far above them in the wind, at the 
shallow channels that marked the floor of 
it, and then drew back swiftly. In the 
opening to seaward—a mere slit in the 
rock—rose a great white wall of foam 
which mounted up two-score feet and then 
tumbled inward with a terrific crash and 
boiled almost to the log on which they were 
perched. Tad touched his companion on 
the arm. 

“Watch your chance. Those big ones 
are several minutes apart usually. We'll 
have to run for it. The wind is keeping 
the tide from going clear out and this is 
our only chance.” 

The water circled in the great basin, was 
sucked slowly back through the gap in the 
cliff and vanished, leaving sponges of foam 
to scurry before the gusty wind and spat- 
ter on the tree-branches under which they 
stood. 

“Now!” said Tad. 

They dropped down on the weedy gravel, 
dashed through the first channel up to their 
knees, leaped a ridge of rocks and were 
half way to the next deep place when a 
crash shook the. ground and a_ second 
breaker filled the opening. Tad swiftly 
caught his companion’s arm and redoubled 
his speed for the gash in the timber that 
marked the road on the other side. Be- 
hind them the thundering sea raised its 
clamor, striking here and there a resound- 
ing blow on a projecting pinnacle of rock, 








by the same machine that introduced visible writing. 
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Win Success With The Oliver! 


The real-life stories 
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of achievement that center around it would fill volumes. 
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It is the visible evidence of the progressive- 
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tearing at the gravel, thumping over the 
boulders. They still had a hundred feet 
to make and one last channel to ford be- 
fore they would reach safety. And young 
Robinson missed his footing, found him- 
self helpless from terror, and in one last 
impulse of despair flung himself sideways, 
dragging Tad with him to the gravel. 

The patrol leader jerked himself up and 
pulled Robinson to his feet again. He 
knew that it was too late, but with all his 
strength he dragged him back into line for 
the road, thrust one arm about him and 
dashed on. They were still fifty feet from 
safety when the huge wave overtook them. 

It picked them up, buried them deep and 
then tossed them onward toward the 
branches of a hemlock that overhung the 
road. In that instant Tad made his last 
effort. It was useless. When the branch 
was almost in his grasp they were sucked 
back. He threw his head up for a last 
despairing glance at the gray sky. Then 
as he sank and felt the death-clutch of his 
companion a long root whose end had been 
torn from the soil whipped across his 
breast. He grabbed it with his free hand. 
It held. 

There he clung while the sea washed and 
eddied and tugged at his burden. Robin- 
son’s hold had loosened. Tad tightened 
his own -aching arm about the boy, while 
the slow, powerful suction of the retreat- 
ing wave caught him. He set his teeth. 
If he could only maintain his hold until 
the water drained away! Otherwise—— 

At last the gravel grated under his feet. 
An instant later he dragged young Robin- 
son up and into the miry road. Once in 
safety his strength gave out. Tad Sheldon 
was learning the great lesson of fear. He 
closed his eyes to shut out the scene. 

When he had steadied himself again he 
looked at his companion. Robinson was 


sitting up, white-faced, but calm. “I—I— 
nearly messed it,” he said in shame. “You 
pulled me out!” 

“Nasty place,” Tad answered. “I guess 


I sprained my ankle.” 

They examined his foot and leg, and 
even Robinson’s inexperienced eyes saw 
that the injury was serious. They looked at 
each other a moment. Tad could not go on. 

“I wish some of my patrol were here,” 
Tad groaned. 

Then Willie Robinson rose to the oc- 
casion. “I’ll move you on up the hill and 
make you a camp. I'll go on home and 
get the things the doctor wants and send 
somebody back for you—I’ll come back my- 
self.” 

“Good,” said Tad. 

“ Afraid?” 

“No more’n you'll be, kid. It’s twenty 
miles yet in the dark.” 

Robinson thought of the dangers of that 
long road, gulped and nodded. “Tl try 
to make it.” 

“Be sure and see that the doctor’s stuff 
is sent out,” Tad replied. “T’ll be all right. 
Got grub enough. Make a crutch some- 
how and maybe I'll manage on to Otter 
rock.” 

“T’ll stop in and tell Chatterton there,” 
said young Robinson. 

“No, you won’t. That'll take you two 
miles out of your way.” 

“Well, so long!” 

“So long!” 

To his dying day Willie Robinson will 
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never forget the landmarks of that twenty 
miles. By running as fast as he could 
when there was a little level road he man- 
aged to reach the Cape just after dark. 
The worst lay ahead of him. He crouched 
down on the edge of the last stretch of 
beach. The sea was roaring along it and 
he could hear the crash and hiss of the 
breakers as they swept across the way he 
must take and beat against the cliffs. He 
shivered. He could never make it. He 
remembered the stories of men lost on that 
dreary stretch. Nobody ever traveled it 
in stormy weather. Then he gritted his 
teeth. He would make the trial anyway! 

Time and again he barely saved himself 
by scrambling up the almost sheer face of 
the cliffs. Twice he was almost washed 
from his slender hold by the surf. His 
hands were bleeding. But he kept on, 
blindly racing round shadowy rocks or 
plunging furiously across inky-black spaces 
where he must trust to good fortune. At 
last he reached a rushing creek mouth, 
which he knew was just three miles from 
home. The only way to get across it was 
on a great pile of logs, under which the 
water swished and tore. He could see 
nothing. Trusting to his ears, he managed 
to climb up and out on a big log that 
seemed to stretch across. It moved under 
him, almost threw him into the churning 
pit below. He knew that if he once slipped 
down there he would never be heard of 
again. But he thought of Tad Sheldon 
alone and crippled in the forest, and of 
Old Lady Olsen dying in her cabin. Their 
lives depended on him. He crawled on, 
clinging to every possible knot or branch 
till at last he knew he was safe. Then he 
dropped down on the sand and trudged on 
toward the scattered lights that marked 
the town. 

At midnight he had seen the Olsens, 
given them the list of things needed by 
the doctor, and informed them of Tad’s 
plight. Assured that everything would be 
done, he went home. His mother looked 
at him a long time, thé tears streaming 
down her cheeks. Later she inquired for 
the details of the trip. 

“Aw, we just went up there and then 
Tad and I came back—that is, he came part 
of the way and I came the rest because 
he hurt his foot. He’ll be back to-morrow. 
It was nothing.” Then he went to sleep. 

Three days later young Robinson met 
Tad hobbling about on crutches, 

“Glad you’re back all right, Sheldon.” 

“Sure, I got back all right. Say, the 
patrol meets this afternoon and we might 
take a tenderfoot or so. Might come round 
if you like.” 

Here strolled up another scout. “Say, 
Carson,” said Tad, “young Robinson here 
wants to join us as a tenderfoot. He’s 
all right!” 


The Birmingham Rally 


National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts 
of America has received from the Boy 
Scouts’ Association of Great Britain an in- 
vitation to two patrols of members of the 
Boy Scouts of America and a scout mas- 
ter to be guests of the Boy Scouts’ Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham during their Third 
National Rally, to be held the first week 
in July. If interested, write at once to 
National Headquarters. 
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